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Legislative Patronage to Agriculture. 








ical philosophy in addition tothe primary branches 
now taught,—when the colleges in our State shal! 
be proud to rank among their dignitaries, a _profes- 
sor of agriculture, who will be equally “at home” 
in the field while handling the plough, and in the 
lecture room while expounding and illustrating the 
principles of science,—when we shall have in dif- 
ferent. parts of our State, farm schools endowed 
by the Legislature, but so conducted that they shall 
not only support themselves but add annually to 
the stock of science, and practical skill, but bea 
depot of choice animals, choice seeds, and choice 
lads growing up in knowledge and virtue. All these 
things are possible and may soon he brought about 
if the farmers themselves only will it. 
— <a 


See that your Secd Potatoes are good, 
Mr. Hoimes :—Feeling confident, that extensive 
loss is sustained by many farmers im our goodly 
State of Maine, in consequence of planting contam- 
inated or diseased potatoes, I feel ita duty as a 
good citizen, to inform those interested in farming, 





The Editor of the Eastern Farmer expresses se- 
rious doubts, whether the small stipend, which the 
several Agricultural societies in this state receive 
from the Treasury, is spent in the best possible 
He thinks that bestowing “this money in 
premiums is not the most effectual mode of promo- 


manner. 


ting agriculture,—that itis not applied far enough 
back to render the results general, abiding, and 
cumulative.” 

Ile thinks that instruction in agricultural chem- 
istry in our common schools would be a better 
plan. And he says, “this would readily be accom- 
, Uf the Legislature would, with a liberal hand, 
provide a bounty in money annually, to every school 
district in the State, that would make agricu!tural 
chemistry one of the branches of instruction in its 
school, and consequently a thorough knowledge of it 


phisher 


one of the indispensable requisites of the instructer 
employed.” We should rejoice to see this,—but at 
tle same time we should be sorry to see the little 
pittance which the State now doles out to the Ag. 
Societies, diverted into any other channel. It is true 
that the societies may sometimes spend the money 


injudiciously. What then? Let experience teach 
them better,but do not change the direction of it and 
annihilate these associations, To them are we in- 
debted for all the spirit that there is among us of 
an agricultural nature, and, instead of destroying 
them, they should be multiplied. The State should 
increase its patronage sufficient for the county of 
Cumberland to have four such associations, living, 
acting and flourishing,—and so in Kennebec and 
Three hun- 
dred dollars given to a county and that to be divi- 


all the other counties proportionally. 


ded among other societies, if any should spring up, 


is small encouragement. If there should be but one | 


society ina large county they keep the money to- 
gether, but the outskirts and parts distant from the 
show receive no direct benefit from it. Cut it up and 


distribute, to three societies and you give them 
hardly enough to enable them toeke out a feeble 
exsistence, and but little advantage is derived from 


them, to any body either near or afar off. Now 
what should be the policy for the State to pursue? 
Plainly this,—give more liberally so as to equalize 
the benefits. And in regard to agricultural chem- 
istry in common schools, give so that it may be 
taught in them too. But alas, in coming upon this 
question, is the worthy Editor of the Eastern Far- 
mer aware in what a wretched condition our com- 
If he has not been out into 
different sections of our state, if he has not looked 


carefully into the whole system, he cannot realize 


mon schools are ? 


the listlessness, the apathy and criminal neglect 
among all, and the great loss of money that pertains 
In Portland and in 
some other places in the State, thanks to enlighten- 
ed and energetic individuals, there is undoubtedly 
a better state of things, but the great mass of our 
schools are a little better than mockery of the true 
system which we ought to have. We propose to 
take this subject, at some other time and go more 
fully into it, and shew that we do not speak unad- 
visedly or without proof. 

Let us return to the question of legislative pat- 
ronage to agriculture. We grieve to say that the 
great obstacle to having any thing done for the ben- 
efit of the productive classes, is in the Farmers and 
Mechanics themselves. This we know by some lit- 
tle legislative experience that we have had in years 
In the first place we never found it very 
difficult to obtaim the assistance and support of any 
professional man, who might be in the legislature, to 
any reasonable plan for the prometion of the produc- 
tive classes, and in the second plan, if they were 
opposed, their numerical strength, their voting 
powers were always inferior te the other classes. 
But the farmers have not only fallen far short of the 
duty they owe themselves and their country, by ex- 
hibiting an unpardonable apathy to such things— 
but often times have actually, when some of them 
have had the honor of a seat in the Legislature voted 
away privileges and advantages which they ought 
to have ; and we doubt not, if friend Smith should 
have a bill introduced into the legislature, for 
the above purposes, he would see the farmers 
vote it down. We are aware that this is rather a 
serious accusation against the great mass,the bone 
and muscle of the State ; but facts are stubborn 
things, and we have abyndance of documents on 
hand to prove what we say, should it be disputed. 
We hope for a better day. Indeed we are mista- 
ken if that day has not already dawned, and altho’ 
the rays that streak the east, are so feeble that they 
serve merely te “make darkness visible” we look 
upon them as the sure harbingers of a glorious sun- 
rise and an entire dissipation of the fogs and dark- 
ness that now brood over the prospect. We trust 
that the day is not distant when an agricultural sur- 
vey will exhibit the true condition of agriculture 
among us, when there will be a spirited and well 
regulated agricultural society, in districts through- 
out the State at such convenient distances from 
each other as to diffuse their benefits equally to all, 
when our common schools shall receive such atten 
“on and patronage from the State, that our children 

“ill receive the olements if agricultural and mechan- 


to our common school system. 


gone by. 














how I became convinced of what is above stated. 
| ° 
| I have no doubt that serious loss does often accrue, 


| 
| 


to many very good Farmers, without their mistrust- 
'ing the original cause, for I can assert that some 
| of the best farmers with whom I am acquainted, 
have suffered severe loss in their potato crops for 
| years in succession, without mistrusting the cause 
| of that loss. 
A neighbor of mine, one of the best farmers with 
whom I am acquainted, a man for the most part, as 
| quick to perceive cause and effect in farming oper- 
| ations, as any other, has suffered severely in years 
past from this cause as well as myself. As a spec- 
| imen of the loss sustained by him, I will state that 
|in 1840, this neighbor highly manured, and in addi- 


tion, used plaster on two acres of very good land, 
| which was very well ploughed, and planted to Che- 
nango and English white potatoes. The potatoes 
looked exceedingly well in the fore part of the sea- 
| son, in the latter part of the season it was apparent 
that the dry rot was making bad havoc with the 
crop, at digging time it was found that the two 
| acres yielded but one hundred and sixty bushels. 
| He had another field of potatoes, land similar, ma- 
| nured similar, tended like the first, one half acre of 
which was planted to a kind of potatoes that I have 
never known affected, by either dry rot or rust, al- 
though generally considered less prolific than the 
Chenangoes or English white. The-produce of the 
half acre was at the rate of 460 bushels to the acre, 
the rest of the field was planted with the same kind 
of potatoes as the first, and with a similar result, as 
to crop, as the first field. 

I believe I have never suffered quite so much as 
my friend, although I have nearly, and from the 
same cause. Mr. Editor, I will try to throw what 
light Ican on this sabject, for I-think it- one of 
great importance, and I hope this communication 
may provoke gome one who may understand the na- 
ture of potatoes better than I, your humble servant, 
to take up the subject and better inform the public 
in this matter, than this communication can claim 
Now, Mr. Editor, the friend of whom I have 
been speaking as well as myself have pursued near- 
ly the same course for several years, never planting 
potatoes without manuring rather high, say from ten 
to fifteen cords barn dung to the acre, beside plas- 
tering in the hill, and I believe he has never paid 
any regard to the number or kinds of potatoes that 
he has planted in the same field, I certainly have 
not, and to this cause as much as to high manuring 
and plastering at the same time, I attribute the con- 
tamination of my seed, forI have generally had as 
many as four or five kinds of potatoes that bore 
balls, and two or three that do not in the same field. 
One thing I will here observe; I have generally 
found that any new variety of potatoes that I have 
obtained, that have borne balls, do best the first year 
or two, when planted with other kinds bearing balls, 
while I have not been able as yet to discover near 
so fast a detarioration, where the kinds do not bear 
balls. The disorder, as I am now inclined to call 
it, I have not regarded as such until the last year, 
but have considered when I have seen a hill affected 
in that way that it was a mere chance thing, or 
rather I will say I thought but little about the mat- 
ter, until its frequency became such that it could no 
longer be considered a matter of indifference. I 
was led more particularly to investigate this mat- 
ter in consequenee of having given a poor neighbor 
of mine what potatoes he could raise on one third of 
a piece. I had ploughed it three times,it was in good 
order for planting, conditioned for him to manure, 
and tend to it well with the hoe. I managed the 
other two thirds myself. The land and ploughing 
was the same, my part received more than double 
the manure to the acre than my neighbor’s, and in 
addition on my part of the field received at the rate 
of 160 bushels of leeched ashes to the acre. My 
part of the field was better seeded, better planted, 
better hoed than his, and until the potato vines were 
knee high, on my part of the field they looked like 
yielding three times as many to the same ground as 
on his, but his, though the tops were small, looked 
perfectly healthy, and so continued until they ripen- 
ed perfect, and in the end every hill did its part to- 
ward a good crop. I think the yield more than on 
mine to the same ground. Mine were sickly I 
should say nine tenths of the hills were affected 
with the dry rot, and the whole, though promising 
in the fore part of the season, gave but an ordinary 
crop, with a great many rotten, and a large share of 
small potatoes. Now I could not conceive why 
this neighbor’s potatoes should do so much better 
than mine alongside of his, unless his seed which 
was of the same kind as mine was more healthy. 
His seed although of the same kind with mine grew 
some miles from my farm. 

Perhaps it may be as well for me here to describe 
what I call dry rot. Where the potatoes are highly 
manured and plastered in the hill, or ashed, if the 
weather is very favorable for the growth of the vines 
about the time the vines are from halfleg to knee 
high, and when the vines are generally growing 
most rapidly, it is common to see many vines droop 
and wilt, without any apparent cause ; then, if you 
will take up one of those wilted vines and examine 
it, you will find the pith of the vine has rotted, and 


| 








to do. 











the fibrous heart has become too Weak to support 
the stalk, and many of the stalks thatdo not show 
the disorder at first sight you may fiad whether it 
has it by pressing it between the thumb and finger, 
the pith of the sickly stalks will run ovt a rotten 
mass, whereas in the healthy vines the. pith is firm. 
This disorder as a general thing does not kill the 
vines, but checks their growth, as the vine in some 
degree recovers, the outer skin of the vine assumes 
a darker color than that of the healthy virie, the 
stalk cuts more woody than a healthy vine, and it 
is destitnte of pith and frequently covered with 
spurious, smal! potatoes, nearly to the top of the 
stalk, those sickly hills*turn outin the crop as the 
hill is more or less sickly, generally abounding in 
smal] and rotten potatoes. But I believe no potato 
however fair it may grow in such 2 hill is any more 
fit to plant than a bushel of very smutty seed wheat 


is to sow without cleansing, nor even so fit, for I 


know of no process by which I can rid the potatoes 
from the contamination but by getting heelthy seed- 
I began to be aware of this mischief in 1840, in the 
spring of 1841 I obtained seven bushels of Chenan- 
go potatoes from a neighbor of mine. He had 
grown that kind only for eight or ten years past, 


,and for the most part on pasture land and without 


manure ; he has aniformly raised Jarger and more 
sizeable potatoes, and of better quality than his 
neighbors who have manured, and his potatoes do 
not seem to have degenerated from their original 
good quatity, while most of the same kind in our 
neighborhood seem to have greatly degenerated 
and as far as T am acquainted they have lost their 
value for seed, much in proportion as they have 
grown in the vicinity of other kinds of potatoes 
bearing, as they do, balls, 

Well, the seven bushels [ was speaking of I 
planted on land we!) manured, and leeched ashes 
spread on, not in the hill, and planted my old kind 
of Chenangoes on one side and my old Chenangoes 
and English whites on the other side, the treatment 
alike, the difference in the appearance of my old 
seed and the new in the fore part of of the season 
was scarcely perceivable, but in the latter nothing 
was plainer there was not a sickly stalk in the 
whole, the health was lustrous compared with the 
old kinds where the dry rot and rotten potatoes 
abounded as usual), while there was not a_ hollow 
stalk, or rather potato to be found in the whole 200 
bushels grown from the seven bushels of new seed, 
which crop was nearly double of that produced from 
my old kind on either side in proportion to the land 
they respectively occupied. IT had nearly the same 
result from eight bushels of seed planted in another 
field which I manured and managed in nearly the 
same manner with the last described. This last 
eight bushels were of the kind among ue called the 
cranberry potato. The man who grew them i be- 
lieve seldom manures much for potatoes, the seed 
proved healthy & the crop good compared with my 
old seed, which [ shall no longer plant, save one 
kind which in our vicinity are called Jackson pota- 
toes, in other parts of the conntry are called, I be- 
lieve white Farinas, this kind Ihave never known 
affected with either dry rot or rust, and are first rate 
table potatoes,they have not the reputatior of great 
yielders, but I have planted them for seven years 
and they have been good yielders to me, and more- 
over I see no signs of their degenerating, but on 
the contrary they appear to be more acclimated, 
and do better than at first. 

Now Mr. Editor, I will leave this subject with 
you, for I expect that you understand the cause of 
disease of different kinds of plants far better than my 
self, & if there is any thing in this communication 
that is of the consequerce I think it, ] hope it will 
have the effect I intended, that is, it will provoke 
some one, as I have before remarked, who may hap- 
pen to understand the nature of potatoes better than 
I, your humble servant, to take up this subject of 
diseased potatoes, and better inform tlie public than 
[ can do, 

Allow me to remark that I have for the four or 
five years past had from four to five acres of pota- 
toes and have lost in that time as many hundred 
bushels as [ have had acres, in consequence 
of contaminated seed. I believe it is for the pub- 
lic interest to have more light on this subject, 
and | would respectfully suggest that many kinds 
of potatoes should not be grown in the aame field, 
nor be highly forced with strong manure where you 
intend to save your seed, For my general crop 
[intend to manure sti!l as usual, for as a gener- 
al thing I thiok pretty high manuring much the best 
for the farm. SAMUEL STETSON. 

Stetson, Feb. 14, 1842. 


? —-aoe— 
Agricultural Survey. 
Sketch of a plan for the commencement of one. 

Mr. Hotmes:—As my worthy friend Benson, of 

Winthrop, at the Agricultural meeting in Augusta, 

appeared anxious to get the details of a plan 
for the execution of such a project, and as the 
remarks I then made were such as occurred to me 
at the moment, and as the subject is one of general 
interest, I have concluded to submit a definite and 
detailed plan to the public for inspection. 

I observe in the first place that I do not think the 
proper time has arrived when a completely thorough 
and systematic agricultural survey can be made in 
this State, as has been the case in England, and par- 
tially performed in Massachusetts; but at the same 
time I believe those causes which prevent such a 
survey, render one which is practicable and feasible 
still more important. Hence then, in the scheme I 
submit, I have reference to such an one as is called 
for at the present time; and which every motive 
which sound policy can suggest unite to sustain. 

Another general remark is this, that my scheme 
is designed to unite scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical skill together in the most efficient manner 
which a regard to rigid economy in the present state 
of our finances, would require. I will now detail 
the plan. And first it will have, to direct it, a Board 
of Agriculture. 

This Board may consist of three persons, to be 
appointed by the Governor and Council. I prefer 
should consist of the Governor and Council. For 
this I have special reasons. I will mention two or 















































ey is concerned. Secondly, it re- 
hose scientific attainments, tastes and 
as well as daily access to practical ag- 
ling, would enable them to direct such 
more effectual manner. I recommerid 
me reason J should choose a person to 
ol, the whole energies of whose mind 
y employed on that specific business, 
10, though otherwise equally well qual- 
mind burthened with other cares which 
undivided attention. 
heme I present is based on economy, 
Ppropriation asked is small, I should leave 
ontrol of the survey in the hands of this 
limiting them as to the sum to be expen- 





















































































I will Row estimate the expenses of such a sur- 
will allow them a session of one week, say 
6 days, to lay out a plan of survey and ap- 
point assistants, receive and examine ac- 
counts, &c. $3 a day each 

Extra expenses of Secretary for keeping re- 








$54,00 


cords, postage, &c. , 
100 days spent by their assistants in exploring 
the in collecting facts and making 


such observations as may be useful, at 2,50 

a day, including all expenses except pos- 

tage 250,00 
100 days more at home in digesting their re- 

ports from their field minutes, and neces- 





sary correspondence at #1 per day 100,00 
Postage of the correspondents 50,00 
Analyzing a few specimens of soils 50,00 
Contingent expenses 46,00 

Total $600,00 


T know nothing of the expense of analyzing soils ; 
it may be more and it may be less; but I believe 
the appropriation is ample for every purpose of the 
survey, in pursuing it to the extent desired the first 
year. 

I have said nothing of the expense of publication 
of such reports, as I believe arrangements might be 
made with the publishers of our agricultural papers 
and some of the leading political papers, to give 
them a more extended circulation than they gener- 
ally obtain by publication in the pamphlet form, and 
at a mere trifling, if any, expense. Perhaps I ought 
to say this plan has no contemplated connection 
with the engagement I have entered into with the 
publisher of the Maine Farmer to obtain agricultur- 
al news for that paper. If it should be effected and 
supercede the necessity of that, so much the better. 

It will be seen then, that I consider the appropria- 
tion of six hundred dollars amply sufficient for the 
first year; and was a survey ever so thoroughly de- 
cided upon, and an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars made for that object and committed to me to 
prosecute in the most effectual manner, and as spee- 
dily as would be consistent with the best interests 
I skould not expend more than I 
have stated the first year. And had I the same sum 
to expend for the benefit of agricultural improve- 
ment, committed to my trust, and the method left to 
my direction, I should commence in this way in pre- 
ference to any scheme I have seen proposed yet. 

Josern H. Jenne. 

Peru, Jan. 24, 1842. 

P.S. I should think the appointment of an Au- 
ditor to examine accounts the most economical 
mode of adjusting the accounts; whose certificate 
when approved of by the Board and countersigned 
by the Secretary thereof should be presented to the 
proper authority to draw on the State Treasury. It 
may be perceived that my scheme brings all con- 
cerned to the constant inspection of some one appoin- 
ted to guard the public interest, & may be discontin- 
ued whenever our Legislature saw fit. J.H.J. 


February 14, 1842. 

Perhaps, as you have announced my engagement 
with the proprietor of the Maine Farmer and Me- 
chanics Advocate, to visit the region round about 
for certain purposes, it may be well to inform the 
readers of the Farmer that I have had an attack-of 
the lung fever, which commenced on Tuesday of 
the next week after I was at Winthroo, which haa 
rendered me entircly unable to read or write until 
within 2 or 3days, Tam still very weak though 
my general health is better than it was before I 
was sick. It was not until to day I saw the report 
of the committee appomted by the Agricultural 
convention last year, among my papers which had 
not been opened by me, and on which I propose to 
make some remarks as soon as health and strength 
will permit. As it is evident from appearances that 
nothing can be expected from Legislative aid in 
furtherance of Agricultural improvement at present, 
I hope the decided friends of it wili redouble their 
exertions to increase the patronage of the Maine 
Farmer, which will enable the proprietor to secure 
that aid which is so essential in effecting the ob- 
ject proposed. As a kind providence has thus 
far spared my life, 1 trust it will prolong it to labor 
for the advancement of that cause which lies so 
near my heart. J. H. JENNE. 

—-3e— 


A Beef packing establishment needed. 


Mr. Homes :—Cannot the citizens of Maine be 
induced to set up an establishment here, say at Port- 
land or on the Kennebec, or both, for the purpose of 
slaughtering our fat cattle, instead of incurring the 
expense, loss of flesh, &c. of driving them by land 
to Brighton, 150 miles, to another State for the pur- 
pose, and then bring back no small portion of their 
proceeds in leather, &c. Why, Sir, such an estab- 
lishment here would give employment to not only 
butchers, but coopers and others. If some of the 
beef is to be consumed in Boston let us have a part- 
ner there, and it can at once be sent to him by our 
steam boats; and I ask if this would cost as much 
as the driving by land? If one is unable to set up 
such an establishment let others jom—one does not 
carry it on at Brighton. Do, gentlemen consider, 
think and go ahead, and no longer drive to Brighton 
because father did. But, says the raiser of beef, we 
must, unless some one or more will buy our stock 
here for the purpose it is bought at Brighton. True, 
I think it must be begun in the vicinity of water car- 
riage. Will gentlemen then be awake to the subject 
and prepare against another autumn. Farmers are 


and tavern keepers near, will do what they can, 
Farmers in its vicinity will find a market for their 
hay and other produce. I am aware that ithas been 
carried on in a small way at Portland and elsewhere, 
but so small as not to stop our driving y, yes, 
almost all our beef cattle to Brighton. Such an es- 
tablishment would be found to encourage farmers to 
raise stock, and not drive our young cattle to Brigh- 
ton to sell at much less than the cost of raising 
Yes, sold so that people inthe neighborhood of 
Brighton and Boston, brag that they can buy our| 
yearlings for less than they get for a fat calf three | 
months old! How long must such things be? Why | 
do we continue to raise young stock at a loss ? 
CaREFUt. 

N. B. Will some one calculate the loss in flesh, 
cost and trouble of driving to Brighton, say from 
Readfield Corner in Kennebec Courty, uncert»inty 
there of immediate sale at a fair price, &c. of « yoke 
of oxen in a common drove ? 


| 





i 
Boston Netion- 


Mr. Houmes :—Having had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with some of the peculiar no- 
tions of the Boston people, I take the liberty to 
transmit to you an account of some of them. 

Much to my mortification, I found the Bostoni- 
ans generally disposed to turn up their noses at 
Maine butter and cheese. Whether this is really 
a peculiarity of theirs or not I will not pretend to 
say. They say that we salt our butter too much 
and do not work out the buttermilk. I must confess 
that some of the butter I have occasionally eaten 
there would not add to th» credit of this or any oth- 
er State. As an instance of its estimation, a large 
lot of eastern butter was sold at auction for 5 and 
6 cents per lb. What was done with it I will not 
say. Now I was much mortified at these things. 
We send to Massachusetts thousands of cattle for 
beef, of the best quality, and why cannot the same 
be said of our butter and cheese ? 
this notion rectified. 

Another notion the Bostonians have, and that is, 
the supplying of the whole country with Agricultu- 
ral tools and seeds. Among the several ware-houses 
of this description, may be mentioned that of J- 
Breck & Co. This, I believe, is the oldest and 
most extensive establishment of the kind in the U. 
States. It was established 18 years ago. It is 
here that the old New England Farmer is printed 
which has done so much towards raising the stand- 
ard of Agriculture in Massachusetts. Every kind 
and form of Agricultural implements may be found 
here. It was here I first saw the subsoil plough 
which promises so much to many farmers in that 
vicinity, and which, I doubt not, will be found high- 
ly useful in some soils in Maine. You have heard 
of Willis’s Straw Cutter, cornsheller, &c. Well, 
there stands the man at one end of the loft at his 
work-bench, portly and ingenious in his very iook, 
and what is not peculiar to all geniuses, he is clev- 
er enough to show you everything worth seeing. 
Then there is Breck himself, not a whit behind the 
other in the advancement of the good cause. They 
import from Europe all of the most improved in- 
struments, seeds, fruit-trees and plants, They have 
also a farm connected with their establishment on 
which they raise many seeds and trees, I would 
cheerfully recommend to every farmer who may 
visit Boston to call at Breck & Co’s. where they 
will be treated with all due respect, and where the 
very sight of many of their Agricultural tools will 
inspire them with a desire to have better ones on 
their own farms. Another Boston notion ; they are 
determined to supply us with everything in the me- 
chanical arts. They send to Maine for materials, 
by Maine vessels too, thus making us virtually hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, and then send 
back the same materials wrought into every kind of 
shape for us to purchase. Now we cannot blame 
them for this, but must certainly look to ourselves 
fora remedy. Whata pity that our young men 
would not become thorough mechanics, if they will 
not be farmers, instead of seeking the west, poverty 
and death. After visiting almost every kind of man- 
ufactory, I formed a less exalted opinion of what 
mechanics as a general thing have done in Maine, 
but a much more exalted opinion of what they can 
do. i 
Another notion, they think that young men from 
the country are fools for leaving their tarms and 
rushing into the large towns and cities with the 
hope of improving their condition. I have heard 
the same notion advanced elsewhere, but consider- 
ed it all talk until I was satisfied from actual obser- 
vation that the remark was true. I met with sever- 
al men who anticipated the time when they could 
move on to 4 farm, where in their estimation the sum 
of human happiness was to be found. Some who 
may read these remarks may be disposed to say 
that there is more poetry than truth, but I do not 
believe it. There are some other notions that I 


should be glad to communicate if I had time, 
AGRICOLA, 


——e— , 
Wit, Qualifications of Legislators, 


State Farms. 
Mr. Houtmes :—Dear Sir, I propose to write a 
short communication on the subject of wit. It may 
astonish if it does not delight your readers, because 
T have chosen just such a subject to treat of, 
but I will endeavor to handle it in a manner 
that shall be in some degree as I think, serviceable 
to the cause of Agriculture. I suppose that I 
should give a definition of the word,—or suppose 
that I should give one or two definitions from some 
istingui writers, one author gives wit to be 
quickness of fancy, another says that wit is “the as- 
sembling of ideas with quickness and variety.” 
Now I opine that the talent or attribute in question 
must mean quickness or aptitude of mind, a cer- 
tain faculty of striking as it were in a moment of 
time upon an idea which may be necessary for our 
use as ocasion may require. The immortal Dr. 
Watts tells us plainly, that reason is the glory of 
human nature. Reason, undoubtedly is the prince | 
of the intellect, but nevertheless I think that wit is 


I hope to see 





particularly interested in such an establishment, and 





a very servicable talent, especially if it be the right 





~ EZEKIEL HOLMBS, Editor. 
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kind of wit, and it be rightly employed. Sarcasm 
is a quality which I admire very much, ahd when 
wit and sarcasin go together it is not unfrequently 
the case that great effects are produced. 

Now I think that kind of wit which is only cal- 
culated to make fools laugh, is but of little utility to 
say the least, but that kind of wit which has for its 
object to admonish mankind of their errors may be 
very useful. 

I suppose that if I should apply a sharp touch or 
two to your correspondent, “Salathie!,” it may not 
be amiss. He is what some may call a merry or 
willy writer, and indeed some have gone so far as to 
express their displeasure at some of his productions, 
but what shall we say of a bow that is always bent? 
What harm can there possibly be in conveying 
ideas sometimes in a somewhat merry or pleasant 
way? I will only say to “Salathiel” that I hope he 
Pwill Mesure Lingelf only by the amount of useful 
information whita he may éonvey. TI hope that "he 
will be as agricultural as possible in his communi- 
cations, and then the Saco river will] shine brighter 
and brighter. 

Now suppose we enter into an inquiry in refer- 
ence to the qualities which make a good Legislator. 
We might speak of penetration, capacity, sound 
judgement, sound reasoning, sagacity &c. These 
are qualities which go to the making of good poli- 
ticians. How far wit may be servicable to a Leg- 
islator it may be a task to describe, but T am inclin- 
ed to think that a due proportion of this “ dazzling 
talent” may be not altogether valueless. 

Now to suppose that the Legislators of our State 
are woefully deficient of the mental qualities I have 
just named, is going too far. Can it be possible 
that our Legislators are totally ignorant of the ben- 
eficial effects which a spirited and improved hus- 
bandry must have in promoting the wealth prosperi- 
ty and future magnificence of our State? Nor can 
our Legislators plead in excuse that to push for- 
ward agriculture will endanger republican liberty. 
The effects of a spirited and improved agriculture 
are of an entirely different nature. 

But what shall we say of patri¢ism? TI almost 
tremble when I speak the word. Is it possible that 
our Legislators are wanting in patriotism, or if they 
ere patriotic are they wanting in energy ? Is it pos- 
sible that some obstinate enemy in the form of pre- 
judice, bigotry or selfishness stands in the way of 
enlightened and patriotic Legislation ? 
urged that to foster the agricultural interest is ei- 
ther aristocratic or unjust, but this is a doctrine 
which must crumble at the “touch of truth” every 


It may be 


advance in agricultural improvement must necessa- 
rily carry along the other great interests. 

One of your correspondents Mr. Editor, has oft- 
en spoken of the importance of establishing an ag- 
ricultural school with an experimental farm attached 
to the same. This is T think of immense impor- 
tance. Science, combined with careful! practice is 
just what is necessary in order to make good far- 
mers. But perhaps the principal argument which 
may be brought against this measure is the low 
condition of the financial concerns of the State, 
Others may make their own own calculations, but I 
can “ figure” a little myself. I find by Mr. Rob- 
inson’s Almanack that the aggregate amount of the 
property of our State is 69 millions ot dollars, this 
is reckoned too low undoubtedly, but suppose we 
assume this asa fact. Our State debt is about 
1,700,000 dollars, this I find by calculation to give 
about 25 dollars to every 1000, so that a farmer who 
is worth 1000 must pay in taxes 25 dollars, unless 
some other means are adopted to liquidate this debt, 
this can not be heavy embarrassment afterall And 
again, suppose that it may cost 30,000 dollars to 
purchase a suitable farm and put into successful 
operation an agricultural school. What would this 
amount to per inhabitant ? Why the enormous surn 
of 6 cents!!!! Very well, is this a great outlay ? 
Ask the question of people in the conntry, do you 
intend to go to the circus ? to the caravan? to the 
muster? tothe ball and pay away your money ? 
yes! Will you pay 6 cents to build the foundation 
of the prosperity and future magnificence of your 
State? No!! No!! Now whether this mistake 
arises from lack of patriotism I shall not determine 
at this time. When 1 was a boy I deceived anoth- 
er boy, younger than myself, andI really thought 
that I was witty at his expense. Having cut down 
a tree I told him to hitch the oxen to the top instead 
of the butt, and he really believed he was right till 
sad experience taught him his error, Now I sup- 
pose that those of our Legislators who refuse to en- 
courage agricultural science are as much in fault 
as the boy I have referred to, but I will not be too 
sarcastic upon our rulers. I expect yet to convince 
them that it is as unwise to neglectthe farming in- 
terest as it is to hitch the team at the wrong end of 
the tree. Tuomas Puewes. 

Rumford, Feb.7, 1842. 

—>—— 


A Manufactory of Brooms Needed. 
Mr. Hotmes :—Do we, in Maine, consider enough 
the consequence of our purchasing articles from a- 
broad, or other States, what we might and ought to 
manufacture in this State ? 

For instance, the articles ot brooms and brushes, 
it is believed, cost the mmhabitants of the town of 
Winthrop not less than $300,00 a year. We have 
a population of little over two thousand, and perhaps 
not neater or more inclined to sweep than others. 
What a leak on our purses? In the whole State 
this is not necessary, I have raised the broom corn, 
and it cam be raised on land suitable to raise a good 
crop of our common corn, in seasons when the lat- 
ter can be raised. But when I had raised my broom 
corn, I found no one to make a broom from it, I 
kept it several years and no one appeared to be 
able to make a broom from it, and I gave it to my 
grunters. Now cannot there be found in this State 
enterprise enough to send off, and learn to make 
a broom. Sir, is water power necessary ? we have 
aplenty of that. Is ingenuity necessary ? we have a 
plenty of that, we only need to know that if we go 
on buying what we have no need to buy, we must 
be gone very soon. Let us think where we shall 
soon be, if we purchase so many articles which we 
can raise and manutacture ourselves, There is no 





- 


more @irect way to build up other States ani coun- 
tries than this. But we are doing it at the expense 
of becoming ragamuffins ourselves, For what have 
we got tosend offto pay for this folly ? 
A Turnxenr, 

Winthrop, Feb. 1, 1842. 

Nors.—Mr. Bliss of Pitston used to manufacture 
broons from the broom corn, whether he continues 
the business now, we do not know..—Ep. 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can searee ever be, 1s a eluss, vi- 
cous, never, as a class, indolent. © * * The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing seerets of the plivsieal 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, whieh an- 
less the charseter is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt! 
pleasures.—Everett. 











Some time ago, we offered a premium for plans 
of Farm buildings. We accordingly received two 
plans from J. H. Fuller of LaGrange—one from 
Ira Nevers of Lewiston and two from M. Cushing 
of Winthrop. Neither of the competitors complied 
with the conditions, inasmuch as they did not give 
elevations of the buildings, nor any estimate of the 
cost. We have never published the plans,-—Firs) 
because the committee to whom we submitted them 
for inspection never reported, and 2d because we 
were disappointed in obtaining cuts of them, with- 
out wich they could not be exhibited to our read- 
ers. We have, however, concluled to give a Jack- 
nife stetch of exreh, and shall probably publish one 
of Mr. Fuller’s in our next number. 


—@—— 
Importance of Religion and Morcls 
toa Nation. 


Aasiwer to query 21, in No. 5. 

Mr. Houses :—In the Sh No. of the present 
series of (he Maine Farmer and Mechanic’s Ad- 
vocate, are twenty oe questions, by a subseriber, 
and too, Sir, qvestions of utility and consequence 
to our country. From this number, [ have select- 
ed one, because [ think in regard to this one, it i- 
very essential that men should entertain right views. 
That one is, “ought religion and morals to be the 
first obj-cts in all Scates and Nations ?” That te, i< 
the culation of religion and morals of the great. 
esl consequence to every country ? 

It appears to be true, that a man’s religion, or in 
other words, bis moral principles, or his belief, in 
his intercourse with his feliow men, is the govern- 
ing linge of his actions, by these will his actions 
be regulated, in this respect peculiarly is it “aaa 
min thicket so is it with him.”  Thes> positions, 
T think, not ouly true of individuals, but with equa! 
propriety, to apoly to whole communities and whole 
vatons, The «ffeet of nght or wrong principles, 
wheihor upon an individai or a nation, (as a m- 
tien 1s composed of individuals) are essentially the 
sane, and hence it appears a position, equally as 
safe, whether it be taken in regard to an individu. 
aly ora nation, Ghat their actions are under the gen 
eral control of their moral principles, and their re- 
livion, or faih. It itis generally trae, that as a 
man or nation thinketh so is that man or pation, or 
that as they believe, so they wili act, the primary 
importance of sound moral and religious principles 
in a nation, will immediately appear, 

It is» position, the trath of which can be mad 
to appear, that no nation will make any emiren 
and perinanent advances in the azts and sciences 
and civilization, the moral and religions principles 
of which, are esventially erroneous, and solely, for 
this reason, truth and error received into a mans’ 
creed, or his principles, and believed, have opposite 
tendencies. “Righscousness exalteth a nation, but 
tin isa reproach to any people,” the belief of error 
necesearily teads men into sinand sin elwayes brings 
misery with it, ‘That nation therefore, which is ac- 
trated by many moral principles, will necessarily 
involve itvelf in the greater sin by so dving, and 
henee bringing upon itselt proportionate misery. 

Oo the other side, [think it will appear, that in 
Propertion as a nation is actuated and governed by 


jest and right moral principles, in that proportion 
will be its righteousness, and consequently, its 
freedem from sin,and hence tts happiness and pros- 
perity, is permanent prosperity in the same ratio 
Now what do facts sexy, and what does 
history say? have not other nations, which have 
been debased by ignorance, and error, which have 
been most sunk in idolatry and superstition, have 
they not ever been the most wretched and least 
Just in proportion as trroneons princi- 


increased. 


civilized, 
ples and practices have prevailed.” A nation, for 
a leng h of time, may entertain and be actuated by 


compriratively right princip'es, and eo long as this 
in that degree, civilized and 
happy, this wasthe fact with the [-raclites, as g90n 


is the case, be 
as they adopted miny prineiples of action and be- 


gin to conform to the practices of the neighboring 


nations, (Idolatry &e..) they beeame dedased and 


setiled and assioutlated with those nations, the sei- 
If we look 
in our own times, old France immediately antece- 
dent to the prevalence of infidel principles in 
France, were not they under the sway of monarchs 


ences then declined amongst them. 


a short period before the revolution m= which Lew- 


is the 16:h was beheaded, ia a condition compara 
tively be:ter and happier than since they have re- 
ceived the principles of Voltaire, Gibbon and Hume, 
and changed their sabbath fiom the seventh portion 
of the time, to the tenth 2? and decreed death to 
be an eternal sleep 2? has not anarchy, since the 
prevalence of those principles of infidelity in France 
more extensively reigned there? The sad effects 
of many moral and reliyious principles appear 
again in those tools of pupery, the Spanish Inqui- 
Ritton 5; which actuated by mercenary and = supersti- 
tious principles has, by fire and the sword, been the 
means of destroying wany thousands of human be- 
ings fromthe earth, and to what is this to be attrib- 
uted, but tothe delusions of popery,and to what now 
is to be attributed the disparity which existe, in 
point of civilization, and the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences, between the nations of Christendom 
‘and those heathen tribes which have made so few 
steps in improvements, but the deficiency of the 
latter in regard to acquaintance with those great 
and maral principles, which the Bible has spread 
out before the eyes of those more favored nations? 
Other examples of the influence of many moral and 
religions principles in the eclf devotedness of some 
of the inhabitante of Hindostan could be adduecd 
to show that corruption in principle is the frnit- 
ful source of ercor in practice,—who would entrus: 
hie secular concerns with one, who has Isid down 


tbe principle, that the rights of property should not 


be protected ¢ and who Task, wonld trnst himself 
in the clutches of one who entirely and completety 
disallows the command “thou shalt not kill?” With- 
out being forther tedious on thie question, though | 
think much more might be advanced upon it to 
show the great importance to be aliached to the 
cultivation of right moral principles, and that this 
13 of the first importance beth to the individual, and 
to a nation,—as J think it coun t appear to the re- 
flecting mind but the pole star, by which man steers 
his course over the ocean of life, the magnetic nee- 
dle by which he seeks his way over the wide ex- 
pange, sunshiny or tempestnons, to his haven of 
eternal rest, —yet E think sufficient has been advan- 
ced to show, do we merely pursue the train of tho 
to which these few lines may conduct, and properly 
apply for the argument, tomake it appear the first, 
the immense importance of laying in this good 
foundation against a time to come, 


Winthrop, Feb. 21, 42 


J . 
Eminent Mechanies and Artists: 
AMOS WHITTEMORE. 


Who, by his extraordinary invention for 
makin: cotten and wool cards, merifs a prom- 
inent place among the first mechanics of the 
age, was born in Cambridge, Mass., April 
19th, 175). His father was an agriculturist 
o! but moderate means, whese industry ena- 
bied him to rear a large family, avd give 
his children the mere rudiments of an Evg- 
lich education The youthful days of Whia- 
temore were passed in the gsual manner of 
dads in the country, At an carly age he 
manifested a remarkable taleut for mechan 
cal pursuits, together with a mind disdosed to 
the contemplation of philesopliical and ab- 
struse science, Free to make bis own choice 
of a profession, he selected the trade of a gun- 
smith, as one which, while it presented a field 
forthe cultivation of mechanical aste, offered 
the prospects of a fruitful harvest. On be- 
coming an apprentice, he not «nly zealously 
apphed himself to the interests of his master, 
but devoted his leisure to voluntary employ- 
ment. At this period he invented many in- 
genious and uselul implements; and such was 
his proficiency, that long ere the expiration 
of his term of service, his employer confessed 
himselfunable to give further instruction, and 
advised him to begin business for himself, 

Among the many instances of his skill, may 
be noticed that of an excetlent clock, made 
without a model, which remained many vears 
inthe family, proving a useful, as well as 
gratifying memento of his early ingenuity. 
This was among the first of the kind, although 
now there is scarcely a cottage in, our wide- 
-pread country that does not boast of at least 
one of these indispensable as well as orna- 
mental pieces of furniture. He also invented 
awmachine constructed with dial hands and 
figures, to be placed inthe water at a vessel's 
stern, for the purpose of accurately measu- 
ring its progress, At the suggestion of a 
medical triend, a Dr. Putnam of Charlestown, 
he invented a seli-acting loom, for weavin: 
duck, which, fiom the best information we 
possess, is believed to be the same in princi- 
ciple as the celebrated power loom now so u- 
niversally used, Owing to the un-etiled state 
of business at this period, andthe want of en- 
couragement in the useful arts, these produc- 
lions, netwithstanding their value, were sul- 
lered to lie neglected and forgetien. 

For years succeeding the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, Whittemore was variously, 
thoush to himself, ina pecuniary polw, un- 
proitiably employed At length he became 
interested with his brother Wiliam aan: five 
others, in the manufacture of cotton and wool 
cards, co ducting their business in Boston 
noder the firm of Giles, Richards & Co., and 
supplying nearly all the cards then used in the 
country. Amos devoted himself to the me- 
chanical department, as being the most agree- 
able and uselul, 

Hitherto, the manufacture of cotton and 
wool cards, which had already become an 
article of great demand, was attended with 
much expense, owing tothe inperfection of 
the machinery and the amount of manual la 
ber required, Buttwo machines, and those 
of simple construction, were as yet known; 
one for cutting and bending the wire inte 
staples, and another for piercing the sheets of 
leather with holes, inte which the staples were 
placed, one by one, with the hand. The last 
Operation pave empl yment to hundreds of the 
younger members of tamilies inNew Eng- 
land; and it was not unamusing to witness 
groups of children, of both sexes, engeged in 
this easy labor, their tiny fingers rapidly pla- 
cing staple after staple into its appropriate 
place, as eager to perform their allotted task 
as they were te count: the few pence earned 
atthe dear expense of a temporary deptiva- 
tien of their sports. ‘This, the only method 
then know n, combined beth the disadvantage 
of great expense and the Impossibility of ma- 
king t!e cards suffleiently perfect to properly 
prepare the raw material : 
é Whittemore, ever bent upon improvements 
in machinery, at once saw the importance, 
and, of course, the immense value of a ma- 
chine se constructed as to be enabled, by its 
own independent action, to hold the sheet of 
leather piece the holes, draw the wire from 
the reel, and shape and stick it: into its pro- 
per place; thus, by the combination of a se- 
res of successive independent perat ions, 
complete the card. Alter that mature reflec- 
tien which always characterized him, he im- 
parted to bis brether William the conception 
of that idea which he so ardently desired to 
execute, Encouraged by the advice and as- 
sistance of4his brother, he engaged inthe 
apparently insurmountable task, well convin- 
ced of the rich reward awaitrg him if he 
could but embody in a machine the picture of 
his imagination, With ardor and unremit- 
ting zeal he prosecuted his labors, devoting 
his whole mental and physical energies to 
the undertaking. Such was his diligence 
and se incessantly did it eceupy his time, 
that he not only impaired his health, but Sui, 
qrently neglected the demands of nature, te 
the extent that food and sleep seemed to him 
of but secondary consequence. Slowly, but 
steadilv, he progressed; and while his ‘bodily 
strength daily diminished, the fire of his mind 
seemed to burn with increased enthusiasm. 

Baffled as was his skill to the utmost, he 
at length so far completed his machine as to 
cause it to draw the wire from the reel, et 
and shape it, pierce the holes in the leather. 
and even place the staples firmly in the sheet; 
but it was yet necessary to bend the wire af 
ter it was placed, While the ingenuity of 
his tmind had in vain been taxed tothe utmost, 
it was, us it would seem, te miracu ous inter. 
7 that he owed his ultimate success, 

taordinary as it may sppear, and doubted 


A Mecuanic. 


to 





as it may be by some, it is, 
fact, that during a night succee 
despondency and gloom, and at 
his faculties were wrapped in s 
vision was disclosed to him the, 
complishment of his hopes, 
following day dawned, when, ‘ 
swelling with emotions of eage 
he once more revisited the chamber where he 
had so earnestly toiled, and, ere he broke his 
fast on that morning, he was em fo an- 
nouvee to his brother and ti ieuda bia entire 
success, : 

Thus, within the short space of 
he had, by untiring industry, commenced and 
completed an invention which at revolu- 
tronized the manufacture of cards, and which, 
for ingenuity of construction, precision of 
movement, rapidity of periormange, and per- 
fection of execution, may cha leng@ compart- 
son with any mechanical effort ofthe human 
mind. It must be studiously examined to be 
justly appreciated; and, with a 
man* of our day,—ene alike em 
scientific attainments as for his 
ments as a statesman,—we ma 
these whe examine its complicated perfor- 
mance can compare it with nothing More near- 
ly than the machinery of the humaw system. 

The importance of securing a patent right 
in England, as well as in the: United States, 
was not lost sight of; and the requisite ar- 
rangements being made, it becomm® the duty 
as well as pleasure of Whutemore ta visit that 
country. At this period, but twe traced 
regulatly between Boston and » the 
Galen and the Mieerva; inthe latcer of whieh 
he embaiked int es» ing of 1799, neco: pi- 
nied by au Englis;: gentlemén named Sharpe, 
who evinced great interest in the machine, 
and is beheved to have been largely benefi- 
ted by it in England. 

The invention soon heeame fully apprecia- 
ted, and though numerous offers were made, 
either to purchase the right or become tnter- 
ested in its profit, nothing of consequence 
was done to remunerate the invertor  Anx- 
ious toretarn, he left his business in the hands 
of those in whom he reposed confidence, and 
in the spring of 1800 sailed for Boston, where 
he arrived in safity after a passage of filly 
days, and a year’s absence from home. Ei- 
ther on outward or homeward vevage, the 
vessel which he was in was captured by the 
French, but the passengers were released 
Without serious inconvenience, Justly euti- 
thed as he was to a rich reward in that coun- 
try, which has since been so largely bene fit- 
ted by this invention, he was despoiled of his 
rights, and realized littl else than expense 
and labor. 

No sooner was the machine generally un- 
derstood in England, than it was perceived 
how fatal its suecessful operation would be- 
come to the working classes engaged in the 
manufacture of cards, The greatest caution 
and secrecy were therefore observed, lest the 
threats of the people, to meb tho-e engaged 
in making the machinery, would be carried 
into execution. The only safe method was, 
to have parts of the machine made in differ- 
ent places, and put together when finished. 

The copartnership of Giles, Richard-& Cw. 
having expired some time, Whittemore, with 
bis brother, had been engaged in the manu- 
facture of cards uponthe old pian, On his 
retura from England they formed a connec- 
tion with their fiend, Mr. Williams, of Bos- 
ton, who possessed the requisite means for 
carrying on the buisness with the-igaproved 
machinery, though on a limited scale. 

Until the year 1809, little had been done 
besides coustructing expensive machines, and 
making the necessary preparations for the 
manuiacture ofcards. -The patent was at this 
time within two years of its expiration, and 
their trevsury nearly exhausted. Serious ap- 
prehensions were therefore entertained that, 
when about to realize a remuneration for their 
time and ex; ense, others, by successful com- 
petition, would step in and wrest from them 
the fruits of all their toils 

Du ing the session of the congress of 1808 
and 1809. Whittemore, with his br. ther Wil- 
liam, visited Washington, carrying with them 
a complete macfiine, of full size, as a model 
for exhibition, which was shown to the mein- 
bers and other men of distinction. [It net on- 
ly elicited universal admiration, but of such 
advantage was it considered to the country, 
especially to the cotton and wool-growing in- 
terest, that many members, among tiem Mat- 
thew Lyon of Vermont, a gentleman distin- 
guished fur his abilities, were disposed to 
uranta perpetual patent to the inventor and 
lis heirs. The result, however, was, that on 
the 3d of Murch, 1809, an act received the 
unanimous vote of congress, granting ate- 
newal of the patent for fourteen years from 
the expiration of the first term. 

_ The Messers Whittemore so!d their patent 
tight and entire stock of machinery, on the 
20th July, 1812. fur the sum of one hundred 
and fifty theusan! aollars, A company in 
New York having purchased a site on New 
York island, commenced the erection of ex- 
tensive works; and the usual custom in pub- 
lic buildings of laving the corner stone was 
here observed with much ceremony. And 
iow for tre first time, it may be said, that the 
business had commenced on favorable auspi- 
ces, so far as capital and an intelligent direc- 
lion Was » puurantee of success, 

But the peace of 1815, an event so much 
and go devoutly wished for by our suffering 
country, proved injurious to the association. 
Sudden and immense importations of foreign 
goods tollowed this event, and such was the 
insufficient protection then afforded to domes 
tic industry, and so great was the demand (or 
the raw material abroad, that our infant man- 
ufactories were compelled to stop, and searce- 
lya pound of cotton or wool remained at 
home. The comvany thus found themselves 
with a large stock of machinery and cards and 
no market. In the year 1818, afier waiting 
im Vain for a reaction, and the business being 
doubtless shackled by the unwieldly inanage- 
ment wf a Corporation, the company braposed 
and effected a sale of its entire manufacturing 
property to Messrs, Samuel and ‘Timothy 
Whittemore, the former a brother, the Jatter 
a son ef the inventor. Mr. Timothy Whit 
temore, almost immediately thereafter relin- 
quished his interest to his uncle, whe beeame 
the sole proprietor, and conducted the busi- 
ness with varied success until within a few 
years. The company, after this sale, with an 
the ""Phecnie Henk?" eed, Caen io Umaet 

c, continues to this 
day a popular banking institution, 

At the expiration of the patent in 1925 Mr 
Sauuel Whittemore sold several of hia ma- 
chives in anticipation of a rapid deta in 
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the business; but by a singular, though inter- 
eati..g chain of circumstances, the identical 
machines which the inventor himself assisted 
in building after being out of his family for 
more than twenty-five years, have now be- 
come the property of his sons, and are used 
hy them in West Cambridge, a small town 
near that which gave him birth, Their cards 
are well known for their uniform excellence, 
the stamp being to their consumer a sufficient 
guaranty of their quality. 

A'though more than forty years have ela- 
psed since the invention, such was the per- 
fection with which it came from the mind of 
the inventor, that no essential improvements 
have ever been suggested. Attempts were 
frequently made to defrand him of his wellear- 
ned fame, by claiming it as the productions 
of others, but they have proved as abortive as 
the attempts to infringe upon the patent. 

Alter the sale of Vis interest, Whittemore 
retired from active life, and having purchased 
a pleasant estate in Cambridge, found that 
quiet and freedom from the many cares of 
business life, se avreeable to his nature. 
Since the invention, he never seriously exer- 
ted his mechanical ingenuity, feeling, dount- 
less, content with the laurels already sequi- 
red He died, in the year 1828, at the age 
o! sixty-nine, 

The value that the card machine has been, 
and stillig, not te this country alone, but te 
the whole manufacturing world, it iz beheved 
even few now justly appreciate. With Whil- 
ney’s cotton gin, it forms an unportant aud ne- 
eessarv link in the chain of machinery which, 
by their operation, furnish te the world one of 
most useful, as we llas beautiful fabries. How 
far it may have contributed, not only te per- 
feet in quality, butte reduce it in cost, cannot 
be dificult to estimate. We may, add, how- 
ever, in conclusion, that not a cotton or wool- 
len factory is reared, that does not rely upen 
the card machine to complete ifs ewn machi- 
nerv; andthe use of the hand card in the 
suthern states, has become as general as the 
culture of cotton itself! 
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’ ‘ 
Origin of some of the Arts. 
Concluded. 

The invention of the mariner’s compass, 
has produced astonishing changes tn haman 
affairs, Besides the commercial intercourse it 
has introduced among the vomercus nations 
ofthe earth, and the moral and political cou- 
sequences resulting therefiom, it h s opened 
a wide field for the display of human genius 
in vaval architecture. To this noble and sci- 
entific art, the laws of porportion, the powers 
of mechanics, and the principles of natural 
philosophy have been united and applied in 
the constr..ction of large ships with wonde: ful 
effect. In naval architecture the English 
exceeded all other nations, Their ship are 
durable, strong, and good forsailing, Amer- 
ican genius has made many teprovements, 
and new bids far to rival Europe in the 
building of the finest sailing vessels In order 
to havea ship sail fast, it is necessary to por- 
portion her bottem in such a manner as te 
have itmeet with the lea-t possible resistance 
inthe water according to tis magnitude and 
tonnage, To this part of ship building some 
further aid might undoubtedly be obtained by 
an observance of that adinirable porportion 
for swiftness found in certain fresh water fish. 
For it is true, thatthe most happy porportions, 
of which any of the arts can now boast, are ta- 
ken directly fromthe works of nature, which 
we are assured, are regulated by the laws of 
infinite wisdom. 

The construction of large merchant ships 
as well as large ships of war, has unquestion 
ably resulted fromthe invention of the mari- 
ner’s compass, gunpowder, and cannon, 
The art and science of ship-building, however, 
progressed for several centuries very slow 
For although the uae of cannon in naval ac 
tiens was intredeced inthe year 1376, by the 
Venetians in their wars against Genoa, yet it 
was not until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that they came inte general use on 
be rd of ships, constructed large and strong 
for the purpose of war. Since this pe.ird 
England and Franoe have at different times 
exerted all their energies to rival each other 
in the equipment of the largest and most pow 
erful navies. Maritime wars have followed 
of course, in which victory has generally de- 
clared for that commander, whe with equal 
courage, but with more skill and experience, 
has been able te ovt manoeuvre the other.— 
No power, or force, ever wielded by,the ha- 
man arm, is so irresistible and tremendous, 
as that of a large navy commanded by an ex 
perienced officer. A more grand and truly 
sublime scene cannot be displaved by ventus 
and art to the imagination. By them king- 
doma and empires are wor, and lost, aad the 
whole commercial and political world made te 
feel and own their power, Commercial na- 
tions have, therefore, ever considered tt a 
wise policy to have an adequate naval force 
for the protection of their commerce, The 
con-equence of which has been, that they 
have beeome rich, powerful, aud respected, 
through the medium of industry, exeited in 
all classes of people, by such a wise policy. 

America now opens a wide prospective 
scene, in which the contemplative an! patri- 
otic mind views the materials, the genius, the 
art, andthe industry, for erecting thousands 
of ships, for commerce and for war, which 
shall ditfuse the blessiags of life, and secure 
their enjoyment to millions ofthe human race 

The invention of hats made of wool, or tur, 
as atthe pre-ent day, is attributed to a gen- 
theman residing at Paris in France, in 1494. 
The importance of this discovery, as furnish- 
ing a very necessary, durable, not expensive, 
and elevzant article of dress, will be readily 
acknowledged by every person in a state 
of civilization. It is now one of the man 
branches of manufacture, which by ind. vidu- 
al industry, has been carried to a great de- 
gree of perfection, A geod fur hat, though 
common, is the most elegant and conspicuons 
wart of a gentleman's attire. The English 
have long been celebrated for the manufacture 
of this article, which forms a considerable 
item in their commercial dealings. ‘Those 
made in this country have in many instances 
justly received the preference, Asx America 
turni-hes the principal materials in great a- 
bundance; and as these engaged in the man- 
ufacture of this important article can supply 
the country with it of equal, HW net of superi 
or quality to these imported, if properly en 
couraged, it will be readily seen that this is 
a manufacture, which deserves the patronage 
of every gentleman. 

To De. John Faustus, of Mentz, in Ger- 
many, aman of great genius and learning, is 
attributed the invention of ing, in the 
year 1444. Peter Shoeffer his son-in-law as- 


sisted him in perfeciing this discovery, by in- 
venting the method of casting the types singly 
in matrices, or mould, similar to what is prac- 
tised at the present day. Having carried this 
yrand invention into operation in his own 
country to great advantige, Faustus then in- 
troduced it at Paris. Here he sold his prin- 
ted copies of the Bible fur £60 sterling each, 
which was but half the price for a manuacript 
copy at thattine, In consequence of this he 
was charzed with witcheraft, This was the 
iznoble eontrivanee of the French ia order to 
plunder him of his invention, And the man, 
whe by his genius and industry had brought 
te light one of the most lmportant di-coveries 
the world hasever witnessed, and which will, 
as long as time shall endure, continue tobe 
the great fountain from which will ever flow 
the choicest blessings of human life, was by 
the infamous parliment of Paris condemned to 


Paris,(pious wan)sith all the seriousness and 
gravity of a minister of the christein religion, 
pretended te believe, “that Faxstrs mus! 
hare gol the devil to assist hin in priniirg er 
transcribing the bible to enable him to sell it so 
cheap.” As ridiculous as thisidea most have 
appeared, for a christian minister to believe, 
that the devil should as-ist) in the pious work 
of printing the bible, yet it had its effect, and 
Faustus saved his life only by the disclosure 
ofhis invention te hia rapacious accusers. 
in Which this tuvention was held, ut at the 
same timy discovers the most detestable prin- 
ciples inthe French e¢ nirt, oF jeopardise the 
le of a man, in order to plunder him of his 
luvention, 

In a few years the introduction of printing 
became general, Var ous hi-tories and geo 
yraphical descriptions of different countries, 
Which for many centuries hed latd dormant, 
-r been in the hands of afew of the rich and 
great, te the exclusion of the rest of the world, 
were soon printed off, and circulated with a-- 
tonishing rapidity, Knowledge was diffused, 
and like the radiane: of the sun, enligh 
tened and vivified the human mind; which 
had for ages slumbered inthe dark shades of 
ignorance, barbarity, and superstition. Ser- 
ence again shone forth and dispelled the 
gloomefia benighted wor'd, Millous awoke, 
as if from the dead, and with hearts of grati- 
tude and joy, hailed this anspicions era, as the 
dawn®of a happy day, in which future genera- 
tions would be supremely blest. 

Curiosity and enterprise to visit foreign 
countries were excited, and by the aid of the 
mariner’s compass in connection wuh this 
new channels of commerce were epened to 
different parts of the world, by which w the 
course of time nations become acquar ted with 
wthers, civilized, rich, powerful, and hapyy 
Free goverment have been instituted, equal 
laws establi-hed, and learning diffused, ‘The 
rich, the poor, the hegh and lew, all partic: 
pate inthe general blessings this invention 
brines, 

The names of Roger Bacon, John Gova 
and Dr. John Faus-tus, the inventors of guna 
powder, of the mariner’s compass, and of 
printing, willbe held in gratefal remembrance 
with those of kings and fallen empires shal 
be entirely forgotten. The great and happy 
change preduccd by the invention of these 
three men inthe condition of mankind, is be- 
youd all deseription The tnagina ten con- 
tem lates the blia<ful scene by them displiyed 
while the grateful heart pars the willing ho 
mase Cueto those, by whom the gene ral con- 
duieon ot mankind hasbeen freed from weak- 
nes@, poverty, and ignorance, 
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“JUDICIOUS TARIFF. ’ 

We have come to the conclusion to open our col- 
umns to those who feel disposed to discuss the sub- 
ject of atarif The friends of free trade, and the 
friends of a tariff shall hive “equal rights” in re- 


gard to “ elbow room” or space, provided they con- 


fine themselves to the subject matter, and not stray 
off, to abuse this or that political party. There is 
no need of abuse or recrimination, but fair argu- 
ments supported by undeniable proof, and stubborn 
ficts should be the weapons of the warfare. We 
ure aware that we shall hereby excite the ire of 
some of the political “snirleyows” of each party 
who are ever ready mad with every body and every 
thing that does not squire with their ideas of State 
matters. Be itso. We shall not only risk incur- 
ring their azefu! dudgeon by thus opening our col- 
uns to the discussion of this impo:tant branch of 
political economy, but shall also probably bring 
their wrath down upon our devoted heads by taking 
sides, or one side in the contest’ We remember 
well that two or three of our subscribers become so 
sour croutish, alittle more than a year ago, as to 
stop their paper, merely because we explained the 
operation of the compromise act on the reduction of 
duties, and attributed the full of the price of wool 
to this cause. We could'nt help it, and we had no 
sot sawder to stick them on again, nor the honey of 
hypocricy to sweeten their tempers. A farmer en- 
quired of us the cause why his wool did not bring 
so much as usual, and we triedto inform him hon- 
estly whit the cause was, and we lost the support of 
some of the “unco” wise, and lind to pay postage 
for sundry cursings that came to us through the 
mil. Nowhere we are sinning again, as these 
men would siy. Nay, what is worse we are invi- 
tine others to sin with us, 

Tht there may be no mistike about it, as far as 
we are concerned, we will “define our position.” 
We profess to bea “ Free Trale Judicious Tariff 
man.” Well, thit’s a queer fish surely,—made up 
of opposites, an] bound tozether by contradictions. 
Not exactly so my friend. If we had the control of 
the whole earth, and monkind would do as we say, 
we would cut loose all the restrictions of trade, and 
lee the whole world to traffic with whom and 
where thev pleased. Well that is free trade, free 
trade to al] intents and purposes, 

But alas, we haven't this control. nor is there the 
least possibility of our having it.—There’s “ none so 
poor as to do us reverence,” and the mations and 
the smaller communities, and individuals will doas 
they plevse in spite of us. There iz no other alter- 
nitive for us then’ but to take the world in this res- 
pect as we find it, and govern ourselves accordingly. 
And when we find anation putting tariff upon tar- 
iff, and building a wall of commercial protection 
around her own people, and shutting out the rest of 
the world, admitting nothing at all that she can 


meet her on her own ground and tell her plainly and 
practically that she cannot trade with us but on 
terms of reciprocity. There is no justice in letting 





he burn: dasa cenjurer, The Archbishop of 


While this conduct shows the bigh estimation | 


-|going on around us. 


own way entirely. There is no free trate i, 
mitting one nation to bring her wares an, 
duty free, intoour ports, while her door 
against us, And yet this is the course Which +. 
most commercial nations of Europe wish \5 to Cm 
sue. This is their idea of free trade, ; 
instance has always followed this course, Wi, 
we were colonies under her, she crippled our a 
facturing energ‘es by direct p obibitions, It " "a 
| found on the record of her merciful Statutes ; ; 
| she actually forbid her colonies from manufacty. 
ing certain artic 'e3. co 

Since our Independence, she has done the bes 

| she could to build he ‘self up and keep us Fa 
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her prohibitory duties on every thing raised o, see 
ufactured by us that she can possibly do w) an 
For a time the braiding of straw, in New Fy... 
by some enterprising individuals formed a valusht 
source of profit, The braid was shipped to p,,, 
| land and was found likely to become a sores - 
| commercial thrift, when lo! England, true 


OWn } 


0 he 
principles put an immediate stop to it by | vi 
heavy duties upon al! articles of straw b; tid bros 
‘intothat country. Innumerable instances of , 
kin] may be mentioned. 
| mise act draweth nigh. The subject of a rey; 
of a tariff is one of great moment and s)ou!d ¢ 
cise the solemn deliberation of every man, yw; 
| should enle vor to inform hi:nse!f upon these ¢ 
principles of pol.tical economy and internatio; 
trade. If others, on inv +3tigiting the subject, shoy | 
come to ciferent conclusions from us, we shou!) |, 
happy to hear from them, We will not quary 
with them, but say “come let us reason tozethe;: 
CELEBRATION 

Of the Washingtonians in Winthrop on ihe 222 

The birth day of Washington was celebrate, 
this village, by the Winthrop Washington Tempe-. 
ance Society, in fine style. It was a proud day {,, 
them, anJ the grand turnout and union of all clas 
sizes and ages, proved how deep an interest 


in our community in the glorious reform that js ; 
At the hour appointed, | 
Sign of the Washingtonian House was reared, 9; 
a procession was formed who marched to the ( 
gregational Meeting House for the purpose of |js. 
tening to the Address on the occasion. After tly 
usual religions prelimin:zries were performed, Mr. B, 
Streeter, of Turner, arose and gave us one of | 
most appropriate addresses that we ever heard, He 
s2cured the breathless attention of the audience { 
about an hour and a half, by his apt illustrat 
graphic delineations and faithful warnings. W, 
heard but one sentiment ii :e rard to itsand that» 
Mr. S. has talents of no mea 
der, but, before the Wasl.ing tonicn reform, they 


of approbation. 


for years been held captive by the great 
of happiness, usefulness and reputation. 

his friends pleasure to find that he is again fi 
not only free, but determined to sound the alen 
others, and carry the war of extermination into | 
camp of the arch fiend, Alcohol, till he shat! bec: 
utterly destroyed. He may rest assured he hos | 
cordial wishes of every good man for his sue 
After tl 


iddress the procession formed again—the Mu 


ind may Heaven help him to triumph. 


Washingtonians leading the way, and returned t 
the Washingtonian House, where an excellent ¢ 
lation was served up by Mr. Morrill, to which more 





raise or manufacture herself, the only way left isto | 


than two hundred sat down, and the evening w 
spent in a pleasant and social manner, enlivened by 
s-ntiments, speeches and music. 

This is the true way to celebrate the birth da) 
Washington. Itis a way which reminds us of our 
deliverance from pol.tical thraldom, as it regards our 
civil rights, which were secmed by that great ani 
l.ustrious mar, an] our redemption trom the c»p- 
tivity of alcohol, and a resurrection from the lowest 
lepths of moral dezradation to which many, too 
ny of us were hastening, to the glorious enjoyment 
of rational happiness. 

The following were some of the sentiments of- 
fered at the Supper.— 


By Capt. James C. Howard. The Washingtonian 
Society of Winthrop—May they ever be guided by 
the spirit of love. 

By M.B.Sears. Our Position— Total abstinence’ 
from all that can intoxicate, and every man a broth- 
or. We have lighted up beacon fires upon tie 
vhole Norwegian coast—we have the skill/ul pilot 
there to warn and conduct from danger—and we 
rive the old wrecker there skilled to plunge the 
fearful vortex and drag forth his perishing brother 
.y hold him up to the world redeemed, disentir- 
ed. 

By David Stanley, Esq. Washington, our lew’ 
—Let us trke his life as a pattern, always keep? 
n mind that tectotalisn is the only sxfe groun’. 

By Cpt. Ezra Whitmen, Jr. Washington 
P'edee—May it like the pillar of fire that direct’ 
the children of Israel in the wilderness by nizs 
ever direct us in the path of temperance. 

By Benj. H. Cushman. The Martha Washrng'on 
Fain—Fuir in rature’s bestowment. fair in the cur 
tivation of the mind. and ever ready to do the fo’ 
thing in the cause of humanity when a fair opportu: 
nity is presented. 

By Maj. Frederic Lacroix. The Washirg'on on 
of Winthrop—May they ever strictly adhere to We 
principles they profess and keep the pledge. 

By Rev. D. Thurston. Let the Washingtonians 
raise the inebriates from the gutter, and the ol! 
friends of temperance will gather round avd hold 
them u 

By Kev. G. Bailey. The Temperance Reforme- 
tion—The grextest an] most glorious thxt has oc- 
curred since the establishment of the Christian re- 
lien. of which it is the offspring. 

By Rev. Mr. Merriam. T'emperance—A virgin in 
the constellation of virtue. 

By the Orator of the day, Barzilla Streeter, sq. 
I give you the virtues and examples of the six wor- 
thy founders of Washingtonianism in the Stable «! 
Baltimore. 

by Hen. S. P. Benson. The old drift net and the 
new drag net—Let exch cast that with which he ' 
most skilled, until all the fish are caught and cooked 
in one grand savory chowder for the strength « 
support of the nation. : 

By Dr. T.L. Megquier. The new Wash ngtoman 
House—May its bar room ever be filled with the uve 
spirit of Washingtonianism. 


the world about the year 1843—The Washington” 
reformation must be the true fulfilment of those 
prophecies, . 

By John May, Esq. Washingtonian'em end Rum 
—The one par us out, the other pushes us '1 ' 
the gutter ; one the elixir, the other the bane of li'*; 
one, as in the days of the immortal Washington. the 
protection of our rights and liberties, the other the 
great miasma that pervades the community and 1! 
fects all within its range, , 

By E. Holmes. The Orator of the day and 's 
Say they Parteres een it in, wane oO 

a until a monsters 0! 
omer deep are caught and brought up to undergo 
the change and revivifying influences of the pu’? 
breezes of Temperance, 





England, or I'ranee,or any other nation having their 


The end of the co a 


By Maj. 8. Wood, Jr. Miller’s prophetic end of 
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7 _ ld Society the Pie-j 

By My. 8. Wood, ~ wy Rrat Sutrers. 
neers—the Washingtonians © Tmewald lale. 

By John Dealy, a son of the fom 

} he waves of Scotland never flow, 
Let t ¢ Fngland ever grow, 
Nor the roots of Fngm ield, 
Nor the sons of Washington never yl 
‘TI Washinetonians tike the field. 
fee oo: y, Esq. Our Orator—The Star, tho’ 

“ Jomally dimmed for a season by the interven- 
reengh 's es Alcohol, has this day shon2 with 

fulgent splenuor. ; 
" bee Graton The union so happily formed be- 
tween Mr. Absolute Teetotalism and Miss Martha 
Washingtonianism—? gordian knot tied with the 
hands that cannot be untied with the teeth. 

Ry Hon. 8. P. Benson. Rum personified and a 
borrowed Epitaph written upon his tombstone. 

If Heaven be pleased when sinners cexse to sin, 

If Hell be pleased when sinners enter 1n, 

If Earth be pleased when dies a villain, knave, 

Sure all are pleased now Rem is in his grave. 

Ry Harrison Parlin. Freedom—He, whose birth 
we this day celebrate, fought to be freed from poli- 
tical tyranny : we, who celebrate it. to be freed from 
that worst of all tyrants—King Aleoho! ;—the last 
struggle, in its results, being not least, may it be as 
cuecessful as the former. 

By Dr. T. L. Megquier. To the Lady of the W. 
Louse —May she ever move in the path of integrity 
and virtue, and may this house never become the 
depot of falsehood and slander. 

By Josephus Stevens. The Laties—The known 
f-iends of temperance, may they ever prove the bet- 
ter half of the Washingtonians. ‘ 

By Capt. Ezra Whitman. Jr. The Washineton'an 
Sion th's day ra’sed—M_y it ever hang “ like a fla- 
ming sword turning every way to keep the way” of 
temnerimnce. gcd 

By a Martha Washinctonian. Washington:enism 
—M vy its banner which has this day been unfurled 
continue to flort in the silubrious breeze of Total 
Abstinence until every individual in this town shall 
come under its salutary influence. 

By Moses B. Sears. Th’s house former!y dedicated 
to the orgies of Bacchus—We this night dedicate it 
to the service of Washingtonianism. 

By E. Holmes. ‘T'he members of the Martha Wash- 
ingtonians—They are the Corinthian columns that 
support the structure of Washin¢tonianism. 

By Owen Dealy. The Cold Water Army—They 
have taken by storm the strong holds of King Al- 
cohol—may they continue to press forward with a 
bold front intil they drive the contaminating influ- 
ence of the old despot from this lovely land. 

3y D.B. Hanson. The Washingtonians and Mar- 
tha Washingtonians of Winthrop—May their princi- 
ples have a universal spread, and they unite to bruise 
the serpent’s head. 

By M. B. Sears. Washingtonians—If they ever 
fill may they fall in honorable love into the arms of 
Martha Washingtonians. 


The following piece, compose] for the occasion 
was read by Mr. Moses B. Sears. 
DEATH OF ALCOHCL. 
By Mrs. Janr.T. Batcey, ot this town. 


The demon hath fallen; crush, crush him to earth, 
For Heaven ne’er spake the foul fiend into birth ; 
Ilis foe failed to conquer, ’till friend turned to foe, 
And six and six thousands had levelled the blow. 


The smooth stone of love, it hath conquered, hath 
slain 

The Philistine of Gith, the strong foe of the main ; 

No wuiling of widows and orphans is heard 

An there feels on his careass no carrion bird. 

But the ery, it is victory, v’elory won 

Fron the Noth, South and Eastto the set of the 
sun, 

Riding hearts thrill with rapture and joy at the fall 

Of the tyrant of nations, proud King Alcohol. 


Praise, praise for deliverance, the hand tht hith 
loosed 
The coils of the strong one, the hydra head bruised ; 
Ilis arm, it is mighty, and ever his face 
Beams, as now we behold it, with tokens of grace. 
ninaiagliipeaiien 
From our Correspondent. 
Avucusta, Monpay, Fen. 21st, 1842. 

The Rev. Ma. Jupp, Pastor of the Unitarian 
C'inech, lectured last evening from his pulpit, on 
populir Annsements. Itwas highly entertaining 
resting anl instructive performance. The obd- 
jections of professet professors of religion against 
dincing, music, rides to Harpswell and the Forks 
of the road, playing blin] man’s Buff &c. &c., were 
sown to be as absurd, as they are ineffectual and 
In truth, upon this matter of popular 
amusements, the people are right, and the so called 


in 


inoperative. 
“church is in the wilderness.” In relation to plays 
an sports and recreations, innocent in themselves, 
and only harmful in their abuse, it is as true now as 


it was eighteen centuries ago, thit “the children of 


this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” 

Even of religious sects, the few and not the many, 
the ascetics and the bigots only, proscribe all rec- 
reitions and amusements. The Shakers, a people 
pure an! exemplary, the Swedenborgians, the Cath- 
olics an] others, “ too numerous to mention,” permit 
music anl dancing &c. Even those with us, who 
wont entage personilly in amusements, because 
they are “ wicked,” yet permit their children to in- 
dulge in thom. 

Mesie, the Lecturer declared to be an elevating. 
purifying and soul exalting exercise. It obtained 
among the Jews and was part and parcel of all thei: 
nitional and religious festivities, 

Lavenine, was commended, for “ there is a time 
to laugh.” It improves the health as well as the 
spirits. It aids the digestion, and imparts refresh- 
ment tothe mental powers. The Lecturer stated, 
thit man was the only laughing animal. Has he 
never heard a “Horse laugh?” I have; and the 
liuzher is numbered among my best and merriest 
friends. There are some things, it is said, that will 
“make adoglaugh.” I have seena dog, that black, 
bob-tiil-breeding-bull slut, that used to haunt the 
purlieus of the Augusta House, show her teeth. It 
was the veritable grin Sardonic, and my friend the 
Judge, would beware of her proxinity, when in the 
bosom of her frequent family circle. I remember a 


singular association ina Menagerie a few years 
since; a laughing Hyena and a black bear from the 
mountains of Oxford, in the sume cage. The horrid 
cachinations of the Hyena still give me the horrors, 
ani I doubt whether his society did not add mourn- 
fulness to the moans which Bruin perpetually ut- 
tered. The laugh of that Hyena was more dread- 
ful than the frightful merriment which fabulous 
Ghouls and Gnomes, are supposed to indulge when 
reveling in church yards and rioting among the 
cerements of the dead. The sorrowful sobbing of 
Bcuin was music an] mirth in the comparison. I 
like a good laugh and believe it is good fora man; 
one that will reach down to the centre, probe the re- 
cesses of the diaphragme, and make the whole cor- 
poreal corporation to “shake like a good natured 


















agogues and powder, The three may unite, but it 


country are in all things behind politicians, In 


Dancrno is an amusement old as Mrrtam, who 
¢inced in triumph when the Israelites were passed 
nsafety through the waves of the Red Sea, which 
vallowed up the Egyptian monarch and his minions. 
Vavid and Jeremiah and Isaiah speak of, and ap- 
proved it by precept and practice. The prodigal 
on was treated with a festivity in which dancing 


gregationalists, and fourth of July given up to Dem- 


will only be when the church comes up into the line 
with the Government. Religious parties in this 


Aristocratic countries religion is in advance; but 
under our form of Government,politicians are in the 
first rank, and religionists in the van. Fourth of 
July is the festival of politicians, peculiarly so.— 
Thanksgiving is the gluttons jubilee, and is the day 
when hecatombs are offered to, and the sacrifice 
smokes in honor of the belly god. Christmas is the 
day for Christians to rejoice in and they should res- 
cue it from all that is unseemly in observance. Its 
name implies its use, 

Amusements in this country are too expensive. 
The people need cheap entertainments, and if the 
people themselves, could be induced to provide them 
(as they must if they ever have them) for them- 
selves,they would do much for the suppression of in- 
temperance and its long train of evils, and contribute 
essentially to the advancement of popular reform. 
Meetings for social improvement, reading clubs &c. 
are needed to carry out the Washingtonian move- 
ments in its true spirit. 

The Lecturer would have our amusements, such 
as dancing, out of doors, I have heard the same 
idea advanced by others. But our climate will not 
admit of it, and that is answer enough. We are 
not in France or Spain or Italy; nor will our cli- 
mate compare in equable mildness with the climate 
of England and Ireland and all of Western Europe. 
To this consummation (for this reason, not desirable) 
the habits of our people cannot be brought. We do 
however, dance on muster days in our part of the 
State, and the amusement rates cheap, four-pence- 
half-penny for a Fore and after,—alias four-handed 
Reel, a French Four, or figure eight,—cheap danc- 
ing that; or rather cheap fiddling, for that assesses 
the Tariff of prices and collects the revenue. 

I may have spun too long a song upon this sermon. 
But ’tis because I liked it, and hope to listen to 
more of such instruction from the pulpit. ’Twill do 
more good than years of promulgation of unintelli- 
gible dogmas. 

Let me s2y that the music, anthem I believe, which 
concluded the evening service, was finely sung. 
Friend performed the Solo, and the rich tones of his 
mellow voice thrilled through every soul. His notes 
too, were conspicuous, when the whole choir were 
in full voice, an1 he overtoppel all the others by a 
full head. 

Doctor Lerrincwewu of New Iaven, a pupil 
of Professor Silliman, from whom and Professor 
Cleaveland he bears recommendations of a high or- 
der, is engaged in giving a course of Lectures on 
Cuemistry atthe Augusta House. The introduc- 
tory lecture was given on Friday evening. I re- 
gret to say toathin Hall. For the honor and credit 
f the town of Augusta, I hope a full Hall will wait 
on the Lecture this evening. 

Should a mountebank advertise a Jim Crow per- 
formance, or a Juggler invite the curious to come 
ind see him drive an egg through a six inch plank, 
the crowd would be of the densest character and 
many would go away for want of room. The Leg- 
erdemain and Legerde-foot performers would have 
the multitude waiting on them, and spectators would 
consider ita favor to be permitted to pool in the 
quarters for their benefit. Ifow this world is given 
io being humbugged and imposition is courted, pro- 
viding in all cases the cheat is done well. 

The people should learn that practised Jugg'ers 
and slight of hand players are indebted to the sci- 
ence of Chemistry forthe very cheats with which 
they gull the flats. Let them attend the Lectures 
of Doctor Leffingwell an‘ they will get the reality 
it the fountain head, which, as it recedes from its 
source, is made the means of numerous impositions. 
Lectures on Chemistry are amusing, as well as 
entertaining and instructive, and those, who only 
attend for pastime, will be benefitted by knowledge 
acquired through the subtle medium of entertain- 
ment, and profit will come without observation on 
the tedium of confined study. 

Doctor Leffingwell should be encouraged to lec- 
ture in all our towns and villages, and for lectures 
which would pay the performer well, the public 
would receive a hundred fold. Could the Agricul- 
tural interest be aroused to a proper degree of in- 
terest, the call for Chemical Lectures would be 
heard from every village of a hundred houses in the 
State. To noscience is Agriculture more beholden 
and itis being raised from its once low estate by 
the aid it is daily receiving from those whose days 
ind nights are consumed in the labors of the Labora- 
tory. Men, as Burke haz beautifully observed, who 
in the retirement of their closets, produce effects 
upon the world greater than the conquests of con- 
querers and more beneficial in their results than the 
loftiest benefits which the Statesman can confer. 
The Legislature will shut down the gates on pe- 
titions of a private nature and will referthem after 
Thursday of the present week to the next Legisla- 
ture, unless it should be otherwise ordered. The 
Calmucks of Tartary, so says an English writer of 
no little note, when they would pray, write their 
petitions on slips and put them into a rotary cala- 
bash. So long asthe calabash is kept turning so 
long the praying continues, and when that stands 
still the prayer ceases with it. Our rotary Calabash 
itseems stops circulating after Thursday, unless 
some petition of a very urgent nature shall cuuse it 
to revolve on its axis with renewed motion. Let it 
turn fast till fire flies from the axle, the remainder 
of its allotted period, when “business on the big 
wheel” will cease, 

Monday in the Legislature, as in the domestic 
world, is asort of washing day and is devoted to 
picking up duds. The members, whose residences 
are in the neighboring towns, go home on Saturday, 
and it takes them all of Monday to get their heads 
set in their clean collars. 

A petition for uniting the Allagash and Penob- 
scot waters has just been presented and referred to 
its appropriate Committee. The Allagash runs in- 
to the St. John an1 pays its tribute of bright waters 
to advance British interests. Any drawing off from 
its current is abating so much from this tribute and 


England’s Queen. 

The Bill for the election of certain County offi- 
cers has passed to be enacted—a Bill. A general 
law applicatory to Rail Road corporations is under 
discussion. The question is, whether its provisions 





‘4 its appropriate place, 


Ou. Lotydays, like evary thing else, the Lecture. | 
declared, were observed more by parties and sects, 
than by the people. Thanksgiving was scouted by 
the Episcopalians, Christmas rejected by the Con- 


is tapping the sources, which swell] the revenues of 


shall apply to past corporations, and vested rights 
and vested wrongs are mixed into the debate. This 


iail-soud Bill makes Dep.t on the ible till toasor- 
Tow, 

Speaking of Rail Roads, I am informed the Maine 
Rai) Road Company, in passing their track through 
the town of Eliot, have found lodge“ in the horrible 
pit and mirey clay” which resists all their attempts 
at being filled. *Tisa space some three hundred 
feet in length, where the crust of the top earth re- 
poses upon an almost fathomless bed of blue clay. 
The heavy pressure of gravel upon its surface caus- 
ed the thin crust to give way,and gravel has been 
filled in to the depth of more than sixty feet, and the 
lowest depth in the lowerdeepis not yet obtained. 
The filling in of gravel causes the blue clay, which 
is about the consistency of stale cream, to rise up at 
the sides, and rol] over in waves like molten lava, 
thus covering acres of surface from this bottomless 
honey pot, or rather grease pot,-—for the clay hasan 
unct:ous feel andruns like cooling lard. Among 
other materials that have been thrown up, more than 
two cart loads of live eels have been ousted from 
their winter quarters. A brook runs through. the 
centre of this spot, and the eels doubtless, came up 
its channel from the Piscataqua River. The ex- 

tent of this clay bed is not known, but it is supposed 

that it runs quite to the river, a distance of nearly a 
mile. ‘Teams have heretofore passed over the spot 
which has now broken through, in safety, nor did 

the drivers once suspect the billows of mud that 
were rolling beneath. The bed has been sounded 

to a depth of eighty five feet, and even at that depth 

asecure bottom is not certain of being reached. 

The weight of gravel will test its depth, though from 

appearances thus far, it may reach quite down to the 

centre of gravity. The corporators of course, are 

put to their trumps by seeing their investments in 

the earth daily disappearing before their eyes. 

Such a sinking fund will be likely to make a basis 

for a debt permanent, because always moving ina 

downward direction. Stock at that point willbe 

always falling. 

There is an almost similarclay bed at Goose Fair 
brook in Saco. The road settled at that place some 

time in December, and has not yet been filled up. 

The Cars, which but for this, would have run quite 

to Saco village, now tarry, more than a mile east- 

ward from it, 

The blue clay bed in Eliot is surrounded on all 

sides by asandy plain, and is a complete manure 

bed for the neighboring soil. The action of the 

weather, freezing and thawing causes it to slacken 

and prepares it in the best manner for mixture with 

the soil about it. The Farmers will consider this 

misfortune of the Rail Road owners a measure of 
good fortune for them, and will put it to its appro- 

priate use by another season. 


Tvespay, Feb. 22. 

Anorder was introduced into the House last 
week, providing for the removal of the seat of Gov- 
ernment to Portland. It came up, by assignment 
to-day, the 22d instant, and caused quite many at- 
tempts at wit among the members, in which Rug- 
gles of Naples, Sewall of Old Town,and Stevens of 
Thomaston were the sparkling luminaries.The whole 
matter was cut short by the previous question, which 
is aregular gag upon gab, and refused a passage 
by a vote of 119 nays to52 yeas. 

The Seboomak Sluiceway was next called up, 
and the Penobscot members, who have a species of 
hydrophobia when this contemplated water way is 
alluded to, opened on it in full throat. Mr. Mussy 
of Bangor and Mr. Washburn of Stillwater cut in 
upon it ina manner, which shows they are opposed 
to permitting this sluice to cut and run. It hoz the 
effect to make tongues run, and the torrent of words 
can only be damned up by the previous question. 
The question was on reference to next years Leg- 
islature, and this,after a forenoon’s talk, was refused. 
The question of dividing Minot and incorporating 
a new town, by the name of Auburn, was taken up, 


Clough, Otis, Eastman, Frye, Humphrey, Smart et 
als. The Old Town complains, that it imposes great 
burdens upon its remaining Territory, by leaving 
them all the bridges, which span the Androscoggin 
amendments obviating this inequality are offered. 
The sum of $5000 is proposed to be assessed on the 
New Town and given to the Old. This amend- 
ment was rejected,—and an amendment offered by 
Mr. Eastman appointing three Commissioners, 
John Anderson of Portland, Edmund Mann of Gor- 
ham, and Job Prince of Turner, to equalize the bur- 
dens between the two Towns, was adopted. 
Reference to the next Legislature was moved and 
refused, Yeas 7, Nays 20. The Bill then passed to 
be engrossed yeas 14 nays &. 
Auburn, sweet Auburn, instead of being a de- 
serted a village has passed to be engrossed by the 
Semrte, so now the way is fair forit to become the 
“loveliest of the plain.” 


Wepnesnay, Feb. 23. 

Ihave heard whispers of fou! play in relation to 
the vote disposing of the seat of Government Re- 
solve in the House yesterday. Bribery and corrup- 
tion did their appropriate work. It is said the Com- 
mittee on molasses candy, composed of boys in the 
Lobby, which has been stirring all winter, sweetened 
numbers of the members, with the sweetest of 
comfits an] compliments, till they fairly ftattered and 
wheedled them into the Kennebec interest. The 
boys played a good stick by promising in advance 
two sticks fora cent, which had the effect to stick 
the House to Augusta with all the adhesiveness of 
a Doctor’s sticking plaster, though since the ques- 
tion is disposed off past meeting, the retailers stick 
their sweet-meats up to the old prices. This cre- 
ates a pulling in the molasses interest, and sets the 
“bought up” boiling like a candy kettle. 

The Washingtonians enjoyed a fine day anda 
fine time yesterday. The Hallowell Temperance 
foot corps came up in the morning, to martial mu- 
sic, and were received joyfully by those of Augus- 
ta. The day, until the dinner hour, at three o’clock 
was passed in making and hearing good speeches. 
I passed the meridian hour in the assembly, and 
while some of the brethren were engaged in elo- 
quent public speaking, I employed my time in pleas- 
ant private speaking with some very pretty girls in 
the gallery. The time past rapidly, and for once I 
was sorry to hear the President announce the din- 
ner, which effectually dismissed our meeting, 

The dinner at the Augusta House was prepared 
in the Landiord’s best style, and passed off well. 
I did not get in in season to eat with the company, 





and after some discussion by Messrs. Bridgham, | 


but made one of them in season to “ take something 
to drink.” I got intoxicated with beauty in the 
meeting House, and was soon made high with mer- 
riment at the table. Governor Fairfield was pres- 
ent, made a happy speech and turned off a toast in 
his best manner. Col. Andrews, the Speaker of the 





did cvedit to the good cheer, and all seeme! 
mjoy the spree right well. 
“a compiny with Col. Andrews, I rode down tc 
rin the evening, where we found the towr 
‘frowded to the extent of its capacity, with 
zeorge and Martha Washingtons. The crowd num- 
vered tore than a thousand people, and hundreds 
were compelled to go away, unable to obtain ad- 
mi Col. Andrews addressed the multitude 
for Space of forty minutes, and was uncomon!y 
felicitous in manner and subject, evidently in spirit- 
ed, by the blaze of beauty which confronted him. 
Your correspondent talked some twenty minutes 
and, most effectually laughed at by the whole 
mo ly. Indeed the men and women seemed in- 
clin@d to laugh him down, which only had the ef- 
fect to make hiin doubly ridiculous. ‘ 
There was good singing in the Hall, in the abun- 
danee of which I had no difficulty in recognizing 
the friendly voice of Friend. 
After the Col. and myself had said our say we 
adjourned to another place ot meeting, that of the 
“Gardiner Sociable,” and a right sociable time we 
had Of it, reaching quite into night’s high noon. 
Musi¢ and dancing and pleasant converse made up 
the national amusement of the evening. This “So- 
ciable” is rightly named, and in rhetorical phrase 
“adapts sound to sense.” I shalltry and keep the 
run Ofits “sociable gatherings” and drop in at 
every place, under the unceremonious privilege of a 
« mm ticket,” I shall always be ready to start 
my pumps, sailor fashion, and drill in the compnay 
of foot, in obedience to the requisition of the “ two 
foot rule.” 
I confess I never felt better after a day’s and 
night’s spree. My head inold times used to snap 
and crack and give, as the nails in the walls of old 
houses in frosty weather. But this morning it rings 
out, clear as a bell chime, void ofall out of tune 
jenzling. 
Cold water, after al] is the best drink tor festive 
entertainments, though the world has but just found 
it out. Distilled in earth’s deepest Laboratory,.and 
made pure by circulating in the clouds of heaven, 
it pours forth in abundance from its thousand res- 
ervoirs, and like the miraculous cruse, its crystal 
springs, though always being exhausted are ever 
full. Heaven and earth in accordant voice, declare 
it man’s best drink and the only liquid proper to be 
used asa “common beverage.” (I learned some 
local incidents from toasts and speeches which will 
be worth telling in some after cummunication.) 
The Commitee appointed some weeks since to 
inquire, what time the Legislature should take its 
recess and adjourn without day, reported this day, 
he 23d inst. J am inclined to think that commit- 
we had better ask leave to sit again,“ set with 
the hen,” and report the “longest time first”. 1 
thought the order a nonsensical one on iis intro- 
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duction, and the introducers and all its abettors, are 
doubtless of the same mind now, It was a cheap 
way of getting popularny, but 30 cheap in quality 
as well as in price, that it would not last, 

Our Legislative sessions in this state will alway: 
tread hard on to three months. Our territory is 
large, and the portions sparsely populated must do 
all their business throngh agents at the Capitol. 
Indeed our new lands with their settlers require 
Those who talk of 
New Hampshire sessions, of five weeks continn- 
ence iw Maise, know oothing of tie amount of bu- 
siness to be transacted, and know less than nothing 
of the manner, in which it is to be finished up. 

A Legislative session should be s'ort.—Time 
onght not to be wasted,for the mem Ser’s time is the 
constitnted equivalent for the peoples money, and 
he exchange should be equal and never rubbing. 
The business should be transacted with all that 
dispatch which is consi-tent with correctness. With. 
this the people will ever be satisfied, and the peo- 
pie’s servants receive the doud'e reward of approv. 
al by the sovereign con-titnency and the sovereign 
conscience that rules within, 

A Bill relating to Rail Roads, is under discus. 
sion. Jt provides that rail road corporations shn!! 
tike upon their track the cars &c, of other roads 
which intersect with their own, for the customary 
rates for passengers, baggave freight, &c. The 
Bill contains a proviso to the foliowing effect, viz: 
“that nothing in this act contained, s!.all be so con- 
strued as to apply to any rail road corporation here- 


most of Legislative attention. 


tofure granted.” This proviso, Mr. Paris moves to 
strike ont, and upon this the debate turns, The 
old rail road company, which is now laying a track 
from Portland to Portsmouth, oppose this striking 
The Maine and New Hampshire Company 
which wil! intersect the old route somewhere in 
South Berwick, near the New Hampshire line. 
The contest is between the Lower and Upper route, 
The Lower claims vested rght and special privil- 
eve, already affirmed to be granted; the Upper 
claim equal rights and privilege of common way. 
The proviso is stricken out, yeas 18, nays 12. Mr. 
Otis offers an amendment which provides that the 
imersecting rail road which claims this nght of 
way shal} not be a parallel road or one starting 
How par- 
allel lines can ever intersect, is something that my 
Irish, notwithstanding the gentleman’s ‘uct expla- 
nation, cawteomprehend, Roads when they inter- 
sect cease to run in parallel lines, and all rivaling is 
lost in commen interest. The amendment failed, 
veas 6, nays 30. Another amendment to “strike 
ont” sections, failed. Mr. Otis then moved to re- 
fer to the next Legislature, and further to lay on 
the table for a full board. Both motions failed. Mr. 
Leavitt of Washingtonia, move ! to lay on the table 
for the purpose of laying a resolve on the table. 
The motion failed as did the motion to adjourn 
which followed, The resolve was read which con- 
templates propounding to the Supreme Court, the 
question whether any right granted to the Lower 
road will be violated by the passage of this bill. 
The bill was passed to be engroseed, yeas twenty 


nave eight, 
The House has hoisted a full head on the Se- 


boomak to day. The bulk of speech has broken 
through, and the freshet bids fair to float the main 
question into the sea of indefinite pos'ponement, 
quite ont of soundings, Streams fron a hundred 
tongues, more turbid than clear, are swelling the 
main torrent, end its flood boils with accnmulating 
masa, A miginy spout has broken over it, and in 
will be drowned by a uniting of interests, that have 
joined oppasition to its contemplated paseage. 


of”, 


fiom the same place, and a rival read, 


tien on the Seboomak is inexpedient, as accepted. 





House spoke in his usual happy vein, end numerous | 


After a forenoon’s talk, waste water, the report 
of the committee on interior waters that Lt gisla- 


This is good sap weather,thongh rather early for 
it to run freely, l’s however gathering head, and 


next month to good purpose, | Sam’l Tarbox, Greenieaf Paye, Geo. W. Jones. 
Warm daye and Fy ghee will ‘Sos. its “genial | Ebenezer Jones, Thomas Parker, Joho Wheeler, 


AN ADSTRACT 
h annual report of the Board of Directors 


Of the 
to the Monmouth Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
In obedence to the requirements of the By-Law: 


the endersigned submit the following report of th, 
state of the Corporation, as it eaisted om the 141) 
da of Dee., 1841; to wit:— 

Whole No. of Policies issued and now in 


furce, 22i0 
The whole amount of property insured 

by the Company, $1.109,000 
Amount of Premium notes now in de- 

posite, $45 954,96 
Cash received on premium notes the 

p™st year, and a balance on hand, 

prior to the last year, $1.917,59 


The expenditures of the corporation for the las: 
year ure, Cush paid for losses by fire ($342,385 
oe “* « Books, Blanks, &e., $69.24 
“to Board of Directors for services 855 37 
* to Seerewary, for do. $4) .66. 
“te Treasurer, fur do. $15.0) 
Total, $524.12 
Leaving an unexpended balunce in 
the Treasury of $493,47. 
By the above statement, it appears that $342.35, 
have been paid for losses hy fire the last year, which 
atided to all previous losses aniount to $748.85 vuly ; 
during the five years in which the Company has 
been in operation ; therefure, we have bad no occas 
ion, thus far, to make an assessuent to meel any de- 
mands whatever. 
We cannot let the present propitious opportunity 
pass, Without congratulating you on the continued 
unparalleled prosperity of ovr company, that we 
were se fortunate in the origin of our association, ns 
to select, and determing upon a system so well ad- 
upted to the wants and exigencies of the yeomaury 
oi middle section of our State, as to give entire ral 
isfuction to those who have secured the benefirs 
thereof, 
Under such « spicious circumstances, what far- 
mer or mechanic in the vicinity of this association, 
we ask, would not embrace the first opportunity te 
become a member of the Monmouth Mutual Fire 
Insurance ~ 
OEL SMALL 
JONA' M HEATR. ; Per Order. 
Officers Jor the ensuing year. 
NEHEMIAH PIERCE, Esq. President. 
A. STARKS, S cretary. 
Cc. T. FOX, Treasurer. 
JOE! SMALL, } 
I. N PRESCOTT, | 
J. M. HEATH, 
F. CHANDLER, 
I. N. FROST, 
8. LOTHROP, 
Monmouth, Dec. 14, 1841. 
—_.<—— 
SHOCKING MARINE DISASTER 


Ercut tives Lost! !—Our fiar expressed yester- 
day, that the tremendous gale of Wedoesday night 
wouid prove disastrous to lives of seamen, on che 
coast, has, in one case, become reality! We hope 
it may be in this case only, verified. 

We have the shocking news this morning, that 
the Barque William Fales, Capt. William ‘Thores, 
of ibis port, was lost in Wells Bay, on Wednesday 
evening, at 9 o'clock, and of the THIRTEEN PERSONS 
on board, EIGHT, were lost! including every officer! 
Through the atiention of our friends, Geo. M 
Freeman, of Cape Neddick, (Old York, where the 
Barque drove on) we are enabled to give the names 
of the lost and saved. Me F. writes us that ‘*one of 
the bodies, (John Ro Plummer) has drifted ashore— 
and that the others would, prebubly, come ashore 
ag soon as the wind should subside.” 

The nomes of the drowned, are— 

Win. Thomes, Master—of Portland, 

Martin Gilpatrick, lst officer, —of do. 

Ephraim Littlefield, 2d) do. of de. 

Capt. ——Perry, Pilot—of Warren, R. 1 

Thomas McLellan, of Portland. 

John R Pluwmer, of — do. 

John Nolond, of Boston, 

William Demsey, of do. 

Savep—Charles Hodgkins, of Portland. 

War. Foss of Portland, (u lad of 15 or 16) neph- 
ew of Capt. Thomes, 

James Waters, [black] of Portiand. 

William Ross, of Boston. 

Johan Doland, of do. 

“These are the names (says our Corresponden!) 
as I learn them from one of the crew who related 
them to me. Our towosmen did all they could to 
save them from death; but human aid could not 
avail much when the sea was running mountuios 
high, in a raging storm, end in the darkness of that 
sad and dreary night.” 

An inhabitant of Cape Neddick was the means 
of saving two that came ashore so mach benumbed 
that they would have perished, had they not receiv: 
ed assistance. 

The William Pales was built last summer at Saco, 
by Messrs. Peskins, and was a first-rate vessel in 
every respect. She was brought here and rigged 
Her owners were Williams & McLellan ot this city, 
and the deceased Capt. Thomes. 

She made her voyage to Matanzas, obtained 2 
freight for Bristol, R. Il. where she had artived in 
1U days after leaving M. had discharged, and was 
on her return to this port. The barque was reperi- 
ed as having sailed from He lmes’ Hole on Monday. 
and had a fine run—she was signalized in our Bay 
on Tuesday afternoon, when she drove to the west. 
ward, and twenty four hours afierwards her timbers 
were seatiered by the tempest, and two-thirds of her 
lant crew swallowed up by the yesty waves. 
The Barque had about 60 bags cotive, which wer 
strewed upon the beach. She is a total loss—and 
was insured in Boston for 812.000. 

Capt. Thomes has left a wife and three young 
children to bewail the sudden and untimely loss o! 
thear husband aud father. He was about 40 years 
old, and was an experienced and able ship master 
His lif+ had been spent, as it were, on the ocean— 
having been to sea from beyhood. He had been» 
shipmaster for twenty years at least, if our memory 
serves us inthis respect. He had been throug! 
many scenes on the ‘mountain wave’, that woul! 
have deterred a less resolute mon, firm tempting 
the ireacherous ocean more.— Eastern Argus. 


Board of 


Directors. 


—<>— 
FURTHER OF THE GALE. 
[From the Correspondent of the Argus at Owls Head, 


Me] 

“Arrived Wednesday 16th, sche. Gazelle, Pieree 
Frankfort, for Matanzas ; Susan. Drink water, North- 
peri, for Boston - Wu Henry, Loud, Frankfort, for 
Boston ; Isabella, Shute, Belfast, for Boston. On 
Thursday, 17th, in the gale, all the above schs. went 
ashore. The Susan and lsnbella werebadly dam- 
aged. “The Sch. Arganot, Crie, of Owls bead, also 
ashore with loss of go 

By aslip from the office of the Telegraph, at 
Bath, (Me) we learn that the gale was felt there 
more severely than any since 1815. The lower 
Boom, belonging to Messrs. Jewell, Henry aud Co., 
was parted and a large number of logs went adrift. 
The brig Francis Louisa drove ashore, with some 
damage to spars and hull, and hes in 3 feet depth at 
high tide—such Minerva parted fasis, drifted across 
the river—knocked off her gripe and eat head, and 
is ashore, Seh. Apis parted her fasts and received 
sone damage—other vessels went adrifi, but were 
secured with but trifling damage. Hhi's of molasses 
were swept from Hodgains wharf, by the high tide, 


——— 

The Steamer Charter Ouk which left New-York on 
Wednesday afiernoon last for Norwich, with about 
70 passengers, encountered the revere gole of that 
night, and was driven ashore on Fish Island; near 
New London, The passengers and crew were all 
saved. The Atlas says, “the salety of the boat de- 
pends much upon the weather, her situation t* pre- 


lefi the island.”’"— Port. Ado. 


as the epoch of bis retiracy 
land. 


-—_—-———— 
BANKRUPTCY. 
of Maine, on the 3d Tuesdvy of March. 


Richard FP Perkins, Joseph Young, Willard Bailey 





es Carroll. 


of said Co., and by order of the Board of Directors, 


carious, but she had pot lenked when the passengers 


—— toned hi 
Mr. yy gentleman has resigned bis seat 
" U. & 


His letter of resignetion to the 


tweky, fixes the Ist ot April next, 
Pores af Sheen to the groves of Ash- 


List of applicants to be heard i the District Cour 
—Wi. Bridge, Theodore C. Allen, 


Argitt Plantation —Wm. Lewis. 
Ruth.—Edwia Noyes. 
Bowdvtnham.—Christopher C. Covell. 
Brunswick.—John Rogers, David Harris. 
Bangor.—Win. H. Heminway, Nath’! Prench, 
Samuet P. Leivhton, Silas Alden, Martin Mower, 
‘esse Norcross, Jr, Sumon FP. Walker, Thomas J, 
Elder, Joseph W. Boynton, Jonas Harrison, Ava 
Sawyer, Benj. Plunimer, Jr. Oliver Salem, Beale, 
Perry B. Rider, ‘Thomas Seavy, Luther Dwinel, 
Vi'lis Patien, Moses Patten, Joshua Sinclair, Jr., 
Jcremmah Powell, Dexter E Wadleigh, Timothy H, 
Morse, Henry B. Hall, Sam’l Smith, Charles H. 
teres Henry Dutton, Henry A. Warren, Jodo 
‘ cint re, 
Bra tford.—Lewis Vickery, James 8. True. 
Rrewer.—-Ca'eb Blake. 
Bal hein.—W m. B. Gooch, 
Buckspart._—Wm. F. Sutier, Horatio P, Blond, 
China.—Jobn F. Hunnewell, Zalmuna Wash- 
burn, Jr. Henry B. Washburn. 
Cumber!and.—Juel Prince, Ir. 
El'sworth.—Johu D.R chards, Benjamin Barker 
Seth Padetford, Asa McAlister. F 
Freeport.—Thomas Chase, Wm. Chose, 
Gorham. — Abel Sampson, Major R. Watson, 
Gardiner.— Benj. Shaw, Ir. Thomas G. Jowett, 
Jolin Woodeock, Benj. E! well, Fliphelet Pray, 
Sam'l Clay, James E weil, Win. Elwell, Som" P. 
Piaisted, Constantine Dickman, Sumner Knight, 
Ebenezer B. Williams, Benj. Colby Jr. James M. 
Willams, Daniel Leeman, W yley Crawford, George 
WwW. — Van Rancelier Lovej xy, Moses S. Wade- 
worth, 
Ha!!owel!.— Elias H. Howard, Thomas J. Norris, 
Thomas Harvey. 
eitet —e Goldsmith. 
inolt.—Isniah Perkins, Richard T. Foss, J 
March, Joseph D. Davie. . oe 
New Gloucester —John C. Proctor. 
Newport.—Levi Cram, 
Ozfurd.—O iver Perkins, 
Orono.—W um. Rainsdell. 
Ol. Llown.—Sauiuel Pratt. 
Pittston —James W. Crowell, Abrose Bogge, 
Portland.—\lenry G. Gerts, James Robincon, 
Josiali Loud, Newell Foster, Jonathan Sparrow, 
Jacob A. Card, Jockman Tuamison, Simeon T. Rice, 
Charles Frost, Abner Howard, Woodbridge © Os- 
borne, Danie! Carr, Henry Nowell, Wm. C. Po- 
land, Cornelius Bodiow, Jonathan ©. Banero%, 
Gevige Willix, Win. W. Smith, David Newbegin, 
Polan?.—Salmon Hackett, Daniel Herring. 
Reatfield —Dudley D. [ains, Daniel Craig, Jon- 
athan Crane, 
Scarborough —Charles Oxborne. 
Standish.—Josiah W. Paine. 
Vassalborough.—Jolin A. Holmes. 
Westbrook.—George Small, 
Waterford.—Charles Kent. 
Windsor —Chariea Doe, John Cole, 
—— EEE 
gwariiev. 
In Sangerville, by Rev. Cons. Duren, Mr. Alfred 
J. Stephenson to Miss Abby J. Wade, both of San- 
gerville. 
In Camden, Mr. Theodore H. Dillingham, of Ban- 
gor, to Miss Susan Bevernge. 
In Worcester, Mass. Joseph Bradstreet, Esq. of 
Gardiner, to Miss Laura Stevens. 
ee 
wk, 
In Monmouth, 27:h ult, afier along and distress. 
ing illness of mere than 8 years, Mre. Clarrissa P. 
wife of Nehemiah Pierce, Esq. aged 69 years 11 
months. Mirror and Liberty Standard please copy: 
In Brunswick, 15th inst. Misa Martha L. Pike, 
deughter of Alfred W. Pike Evq. aged 24 venrs. 
This amiable young lady, during her residence in 
this State, had acquired the affection of many friends, 
who will be gratified to see this slight acknowledge- 
ment of her worth. The last few months of her 
life were spent in Brunswick, and the pains of long 
and wasting disease were soothed by the attention 
of new, but kind and valued friends, 
The superior cust of her mind, and her general 
intellecttual attainments, were conspictous to those 
who kuew ber in health; while the purity and am- 
iableness of her disposition shone amid the suffer- 
ings, which it was her lot for years toendwe, Her 
christian patience and resignation during her long 
confinement, ber willingness to live or die as the 
will of Ged might be, with the evidence of christian 
character her previous life had given, liad left the 
highest consolation in the hearis of her parents and 
frieuds. Her last moments were eminently peace- 
ful—she fell asleep withour a struggle, 
In Beonswick, Col, Charles Thomas, a reyolution- 
ary pensioner, aged 84, 
fn Jucksou, (Mossissippt,) Nov. 17, 1841, Mre. 
Mary Hamlin, wife of Chasles D. Learned, Esq., 
formerly of Livermore, Me, 
————————————————— eee 
BKIGILION MAKK i 'T.—Monday, Feb. 14, 
1842, [Repurted for the Bosion Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot). 
At market 360 Beef Cantie, and 280 Sheep. 
Pricts— Bef Cattle—We quoie a few choice Cat- 
tle at $6. First quality $5 50 a 5 75; second qual- 
ity $4 75 a BS 25; third qualtiy $3 75 a $4 50. 
Sheep—All at wurket were stali fed. Sales from 
3 to—, 
. Swine—None at market, except a few from the 
neighborhood, 
eee 


round. 
N my barn this merning, a pair of calf skin Boots. 
The owner con hive then by paying for thie vdeer- 
lisement, and proving property. J. i ANNIFORD, 
East s:onmouth. teh. 24 142. 8 


First rate Farm for sale. 
ges sale, the farm on which the late William Rice 

lived, situated in Monmouth, It contains ninety 
veres of excellent land well divided into tillage, pastar- 
age, mowing and wood land—is well wavered, and has 
upon it athrifty orchard of grafied fruit and suitable 
form bail ings in good repair. ‘Terms reason»ble. 
Enqui eof Sumael King, of Monmouth, Benj King, 
of Winthrop, or Mr. Pinkham of Mercer, for further 
paiticu ara. 
































Notice. 
4 subscriber would inform his friends and the 
public, that he continues to manvfactore wire cloth 
of every required width and size of mesh or check. Ile 
his on hond wire safes, for families, a very neat arti- 
cle. warrinte! proat against flies, rate and mice. Ile 
has also, on hand, sieves for cleansing wheat to sow, 
worrranted to tuke out all the foal seed and leave all 
thelargs kernals to sow, He wi lalso repuit carriages 
of every dese iption at short rotice, Brass or woolen 
clocks, clernad as avant, and warranted Shop over 
the Civistmnil! in thie Village, C.C HOSsLEY. 
Winthrop, Feb. 10. 1842. 7 


Grecn’s Celebrated Straw and 








— 


May Cutter. 
PERATING on a mechanical principle not be'ore 
applied to any implement for this purpose, ‘the 
most of the advantages are— 

Ist. ‘The strength ofa half gown boy is sufficient 
te cut with ease two bushels a minute, which is as fast 
ae ins beew claimed by any other machine, : 

2d. ‘The knives, owing to the peculiar manner ia 
which they cut, do not require sharpening so ofien as 
those of any o he: Straw Cutter. : 

3d. ‘The machine is simple in its construction, mada 
and pat togethar strongly, It ix therefore not so liable 
lo get wut of order as the complicated wachines ip gen- 
eral use. 

‘This Machine is in extensive ace and highly appre- 
ved of. Itis warranted to givethe best to 


Also, Boynton’s Straw Cotter. This machine when 
in operation by 
’ ix bushels 50,00. 

Whee edaby NP. i. WILLIS, Ne. 45, North Mar- 


$s ‘ Bi ston, 
‘poston Jan. 26, 1841, died 




















POETRY. 


Original. 
TO THE STORM KING. 

He comes, weleome him cheerily, 
For he’s a noble king indeed 
Nurs‘d in a deep borean cave 
He is the bravest of the brave, 
He's of an illustrious line, 
And bears himself most royally. 
He's the same of whom you've heard, 
Who brush'd the Gothic Soldiers beard, 
Through all the length of ancient time 
E're glorious Rome had seen her prime, 
Who many a victory had won— 
Before great Alarac was born. 
Welcome him most joyfully, 





flow magnificent the view! 

His car of State a mighty storm 
And clouds his pavilion form, 
And in the loud fast rushing winds 
His fiery coursers lo he finds, 
Aad by the might of his conjuring hand 
Spreads his white banner o'er the land. 


WwW. W. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Silent Love: or, Leah for Rachel. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF CAROLINE PICHLER. 
Concluded. 

When dinner was anounced, Dehnitz 
offered his brother, who still walked with dif- 
ficulty, his arm. Henrietta saw it, and en- 
vied the Count, who could render Adolphus 
this little service. At table the conversation 
became excited and gay; but there were two 
persons who could not share the gaiety: Alm- 
stein, to whom his own feelings and Hen- 
rietta’s conduct gave occasion for many ear- 
nest thouzhts, and Henrietta, who, from holy 
emotion and joy, was incapable of any out- 
ward expression of feeling. After dinner the 
strangers went away; no one remained but 
the parish minister. It was a cool autumnal 
evening, and the Count proposed they should 
pass the evening in Sophia’s cabinet, Here 
they assembled around a cheerful fire; in the 
quiet family circle the heart of Almstein op- 
ened, he became more social and commun- 
icative. The conversation turned upon the 
war, andthe decisive battle which had al- 
most cost him his life. He recounted the 
adventures of it; his vivacity carried him 
away ; he painted with warmth and fearful 
minuteness his feelings when the sabre struck 
his head, and he could no longer keep his 
seat upon his horse.—How, lying on the 
ground, with entire consciousness, he per- 
ceived the advancing horses of his squadron 
approaching him. Henrietta listened for a 
time with intense interest ; at last her feel- 
ings overpowered her ; she felt herself almost 
fainting; she got up, intending to leave the 
room, but she faltered; Almstein saw her, 

and rose quickly to support her. 

‘Dear lady, what is the matter?” said he, 
greatly alarmed. 
her into the next room; Almstein supported 
her, Sophia applied to her the usual restora- 
tives; with the greatest tenderness they ques- 
tioned her of her illness. Henrietta drew a 
deep breath.—He was alive, he held her in 
his arms, he seemed to care so tenderly for 
her! She felt her strength returning, and 
attributed her faintness to the heat of the 
stove, to which she was not accustomed. 
She sat down and begged them to return to 
the company; she would follow them immed- 
iately. Almstein would not leave her, until 
she had quite recovered. She pressed him to 
do so, and he went back with Sophia. Hen- 
rietta needed a quiet quarter of an hour to 
recover herself from the various shocks of the 
day. The hearty interest Adolphus had 
shown in her, his open conduct, had done her 
infinite good. She was far from venturing to 
imagine or hope that there was the smallest 
shadow of regard for her displayed in it ; but 
she was contented to banish every misunder- 
standing, and to think that their hea ts were 
in a perfectly tranquil position with regard 
to each other, 

She was mistaken: the heart of Almstein 
was not in repose. The manner in which 
she had received him, her whole conduct 
this day had been in direct contradiction to 
his idea of her dislike to him. This contra- 
diction occupied his thoughts; and this girl, 
who had so proudly refused him, whose _per- 
sonal appearance had nothing attractive in it, 
began to awaken in him a lively interest. 
Henrietta returned to the company; she was 
cheerful, and took an unaffected part in the 
conversation. Almstein alone was silent and 
reserved. When her carriage was announc- 
ed, he besought her permission to visit her, 
which she joyfully gave him. 

He went the next morning, and was re- 
ceived asa dear friend. She carried him 
about her little estate; she showed him all 
its advantages and conveniences, and told 
him how happy she felt to be able to.tell him 
her feelings,—he to whose attertion and 
kindness she was indebted for all these en- 
joyments. Almstein was confused at the 
singularity of their position. When he re- 
turned to the house, and Henrietta began 
864 indifferent conversation, he interrupted 

er: 

‘“‘No, my dear lady, we cannot remain in 
this position, I have long been Jawaiting an 
occasion to talk to you of the relation in which 
we stand to each other ; and if the unfortu- 
nate accident, which disturbed the plans of 
my life, had not interfered, I had long since 
taken occasion to end the difficulty.” He 

told that he had concluded, now that his ill- 
ness and his melancholy had cut him off from 
all hope of domestic happiness, to divide his 
property into two equal parts; to secure one 
part to his nephews by will and to give the 
other tofher, Henrietta’s eyes with 
tears at this speech; it was not emotion at 
his offer, it pak oh tad at his situation,—at 
his dark views oflife. = 
.‘‘You must not do so,”’ said she, with ani- 
mation, taking his 3; “you must wg 
ou 


wil budy, yoo wil Mattie ty 


bee 


_ 
» 


Sophia sprang up, they led 


wro 
servants announced that all was ready. Hen- pect feom you.” 


“Oh, I do not doubt it,” replied Almstein; 
‘ladies who would be wives, and soon wid- 
ows and heiresses,—f these there are en- 
ough. But if I should commit the folly of 
marrying, my wife must devote herself entir- 
ely to me, after my own manner of living; 
she must give up the world and its pleasures, 
to sit at home with asick, perhaps grumbling, 
husband; and in this solitude be to me a so- 
cial, affectionate companion. Where shall I 
find a lady with giant resolution enough to 
be capable of doing this, who would be will- 
ing todo it? You see it is impossible.— 
Those whom I could find, would not make 
me happy; and those who would make me 
happy, would seek a beiter match. 

Henrietta was silent. Her mind was too 
much excited; the hopes of the past rose be- 
fore her; she sighed, but did not answer. 

Yet again Almstein made the same pro- 
posal respecting his fortune, but he as ear- 
nestly declined nis offer. Only her mother’s 
jewels, which he had brought with him, she 
gracefully accepted, that she might not give 
him too much pain, and assured himin such 
a hearty, sincere tone, that she would ap- 
ply to him ifshe had need of any thing, that 
he could not mistake her views. He lefi her 
half-contented, half-displeased with her, but 
with a strong resolution to become more in- 
timately acquainted with the noble girl. — 

This he had opportunity to do. Henrietta 
came, as she had been accustomed, and even 
oftener than formerly, to Festenberg, or re- 
ceived the family of the Count, at Rohrbach. 
Alimstein saw her almost daily, and was daily 
more convinced of the beauty of her feharac- 
ter. Her information furnished her with in- 
exhaustible materials for conversation; her 
talents,—she played and sang with more than 
common skill,—were appreciated by him; 
but more than all these advantages which 
great cultivation gave her, he was attracted 
by her tender attention to himself. In a 
walk, she followed slowly, hanging on his 
arm, the more active persons of the party. 
If the rest ascended a height where it was 
painful for Almstein to follow them, she re- 
mained so cheerfully, so kindly with him, 
that it seemed as if it could have been no 
sacrifice to her to do so. If the pain from 
his wounds returned, or his depressed feel- 
ings came upon him, Sophia sent immed- 
iately to Rohrbach. Henrietta came; she 
kept him company,—she read to him, if he 
was able to listen, —she joked, she told stor- 
ies, histories, talked nonsense, to amuse him; 
and if every thing else fuiled, she would go 
to the piano, and, like David, charm away 
the evil spirit from her friend with her music. 

Unperceived and slowly their souls melted 
into each other. Alinstein became so accus- 
tomed to the society of Henrietta, that he 
seemed to need something, to become disturb- 
ed and uneasy, if there was a day when she 
did not come to Festenberg. Generally in 
this case he ordered his horses, and went 
over to her. He no longer observed that 
she was not beautiful; her soul-speaking eye, 
her delicate figure, often seemed to him 
charming. Sophia saw this tender feeling 
growing in the heart of her beloved bro¢her, 
and she‘internally rejoiced at it. His situa- 
tion made it now doubly desirable that he 
should be united to a sensible woman, who 
would restore him to cheerfulness and the 
enjoyments of jife; but she carefully avoided 
meddling in such a delicate affair; she left 
their hearts to open to each other, only keep- 
ing watch that no foreign interference should 
disturb them, and she left the result to love 
and time. 

Henrietta observed with extreme pleasure 
how much Adolphus sought her society, how 
important she had become to him, and foresaw 
that she might become still more so. The 
thought of sharing his lot, and by sharing, 
alleviating it,—of devoting to him her whole 
life, of living only for him, and of being able 
to consider all his joys, all his cheerfulness, 
as her own work,—filled her with heavenly 
joy. But the more she loved, the more an- 
xiety she felt. ‘‘He prefers me to all his 
friends,’’ would she ofien say to herself ; ‘‘he 
talks only with me, and shows me openly at- 
tentions, regards, which almost border on 
love,—but they only border on it. He does 
not yet love me; he is depressed by suffering; 
he is solitary, in asmall circle of friends,— 

How will it be when he returns tothe city,— 
when his wealth, his personal character, his 
still fine figure, will attract towards him the 
looks and designs of ladies; if he sees persons 
on all sides paying court to him, trying to 
please him,—what then? He must stand 
this trial; his inclination for me must conquer 
this storm, before I shall believe that it is 
love,—before [can hope to become every- 
thing to him I can wish; then will our mu- 
tual happiness be secured.” 

So thought Henrietta. Almstein, con- 
vinced that he should never marry, thought 
of nothing but the present moment; and so, 
without minutely examining his feelings, he 
was not aware ofall their strength Mean- 
time the autumn passed away, and the ap- 
proaching winter invited Dehnitz and his 
wife back into the city. The affairs of Alm- 
stein also 1equired his presence there. So- 
phia attempted to persuade Heurietta to ac- 
company them. Almstein urged it warmly, 
vehemently; but she remained firm ia her 
refusal. Her heart was bleeding at the 
thought of living in solitude, without him who 
had already become so necessary to her hap- 
piness, But she resolved to conquer her 
feelings; she thought of the trial te which his 
love must be submitted, and found in her 
love of solitude, in her occupations, a tolera- 
bly plausible excuse. Almstein, vexed and 
disappointed, at last ceased entirely from 
urging her farther; and Henrietta remarked, 
not without dissatisfaction, that from that 
coe he became more cold and reserved to 
er. 
It grieved him that she had resisted his en- 
treaties. He was now convinced that she 
did not care for him very much, if she so easi- 
ly relinquished his society, and found in soli- 
tude a compensation for his friendship. He 
recollected fie former refusals, and ifhe no 
longer attributed to her a dislike to him, he 
yet felt she was incapable of feeling a deep, 
inward regard. 


The day was fixed forthe family journey. 
Henrietta spent half the night in weeping, and 
came the next morning so disturbed to Festen- 
berg, to breakfastwith her friends for the last 
time, that every one whose judgment was not 
prejudiced like that of Almstein, must have 
seen the reason of the alteration in her appear. 
ance. He was too much vexed, and felt him- 
selftoo much troubled at the approaching. 
separation mot to see every thing ina 
The carriage was packed, the 





rietta began totremble. They moveditow ard 
the carriage; on the stairs Almstein offered 
Heurietta his hand. He spoke not; but she 
saw he was deeply moved. Her tears fell, she 
could restrain herself no longer: ca 
“Oh, Adolphus,” said she, with @ dp 
sigh, “‘when shall we meet again??? 
He stepped back and looked earnestly at 
her. ‘‘Doyou wish tosee me soon again?” 
asked he, half-tenderly. 

Henr etta raised their folded hands; ‘‘my 
God!” cried she, and her tears f>!] without re- 
straint. Her tone pierced his heart; it was 
the tone of deep love, of real grief. Moved, 
charmed, he threw his arm around her and 
pressed her to his heart. ‘*f shall come soon 
very soon, dear friend,—soouer, perhaps, 
than you imagine.”’ ; 

*Oh, Adolphus!”’ said she, weeping and 
leaning her head upon him, ‘‘my days will be 
very, very solitary.” 

Fle pressed a kiss upon her forehead, She 
blushed and trembled. “My dear, beloved 
Henrietta,, 1 shall come back very goon; | 
cannot live without you.” : 

At that moment the Count called him; he 
had been for some time seated in the earriage. 
Almstein tore himself from Henrietta, joined 
the party, and the carriage rolled through the 
castle gate and over the bridge. 

Henrietta stood fora while as if-stunned, 
sunk in sorrow, joy, and unspeakable love. 
Then she ascended the stairs, entered the sol- 
itary apartment, seated herself where Adol- 
phus had been, and wept herse?f weary. At 
last she got up, visited again all the places 
where she had so often conversed with him, — 
aadread and sung to him,—took teave of 
these joys, and went through the thick De- 
cember fog to her solitary castle, 

Nowa thought lighted her dark svlitade,— 
the hope, the almost certainty, that Adolphus 
felt more than friendship, that he actually felt 
love for her. But the more delightful this 
conviction was to her, the more anxiously she 
thought of the attractions of the city. No- 
thing but his letters, in which he spoke with 
sich warmth of the happiness he had been en- 
joying, and with such anxiety to see her again, 
stilled her fears and made solitude supporta- 
ble to her, 

What she had fureseen came to pass: Alm- 
stein had no sooner appeared in the circles to 
which his business and his former acquain- 
tances drew him, than on all hands plans were 
laid to attract him; the most lovely ladies met 
him everywhere. He conversed with some 
of them; he found here and there dazzling 
charms, splendid talents, kind dispositions; 
but nowhere, nowhere sucha lovely union of 
good qualities,—that constant cheerfulness, 
that mild good humor, so much knowledge and 
cultivation, such fine feelings,—as in Henri- 
etta. Everyday he returned home with the 
conviction that no woman on earth was so well 
suited to him, could make him so happy as she 
could: but the more animated was that convic- 
tion, the more melancholy did Almstein be- 
come. Sophia remarked it; she questioned 
him affectionately, and he at last explained 
his feelings for Henrietta. He told her that 
ifshe could now be persuaded fo accept his 
hand, he saw before hima future more happy 
than he had imagined in the bloom of his 
health. Sophia was most heartily delighted; 
her pleasure spoke out of her sparkling eyes, 
and in the heightened color of her cheek. 
Almstein thought this joy was premature, but 
Sophia assured him that she was eértain of 
Henrietta’s consent, She urged him to be of 
good courage, and begged gim to write to her. 
At first he resolved to doso; then he conclu- 
ded togoto see her and learn his fate from 
her own mouth. The plan had too much in- 
terest for him to be delayed, and he set out on 
his journey the next day, 

Four weeks had passed away since Henri- 
etta, in entire solitude, had been living in the 
recollection of her past happiness, and with 
indefinite hopes for the future. One dark eve- 
ning, when no star was visible, and dark mists 
spread over the leafless woods and descended 
into the little valley through which the road to 
Festenberg wound, Henrietta sat at the win- 
dow of her apartment, and looked sadly and 
earnestly out upon the winter night. She saw 
lights moving at a distance ; they appeared to 
be in the road leading through the valley. At 
first she thought they. were carried by the vil- 
lagers, who were on their way home. Then 
she hearda distant rumbling,—it was a car- 
riage; the lights approached, they took the hill 
road leading to her chateau; a sweet sensation 
filled her heart. The carriage drew near,— 
it was at the door; she recognized the family 
arms, Almstein’s equipage,—it was himself. 
Trembling with surprise and joy, she hastened 
out; in the hall she met him with open arms, 
Forgetting all fears, alltrials, she rushed to- 
wards him. His overpowering feelings had 
prevented his speech; he embraced her insi- 
lence. It was not until they were quietly sea- 
ted in Henrietta’s library, that the tumult of 
joy had passed away, and they both found 
words to say how much they had missed each 
other, how much they had thought of each 
other, how impossible Adolphus had found it 
tolive longer without her. By degrees he 
became more silent; he appeared distracted 
and busy with some ruling thought. Henri- 
etta remarked it, and asked him affectionately 
the cause of it. 

**T have an important question to ask you,” 
said he; after a few moments, ‘‘and I must beg 
you to answer me sincerely and with the most 
exact truth.’’ She promised to do so, 

‘‘Why did you decide twice to refuse the 
offer | made you of my hand? What were 
the reasons of the disinclination you felt 
toward me?” 

‘*Disinclination?” said Henrietta, blushing 
and ca-ting down her eyes, without saying 
more. 

Almstein urged her foran answer. At last 
she explained to him that the difference be- 
tween his figure and hers,—his first hopes 
for her beautiful sister,—her fears of the 
world’s jests, of his future repentance, —had 
induced her to act as she did. . 

Almstein listened to her silently and ear- 
nestly. ‘You thought, then,” said he, at 
length, ‘‘that entire equality of circumstan- 
ces was necessary toa happy marriage; that 
neither can sacrifice in the least to the other, 
—neither should excel the other, even in the 
most unimportant point. Do you think so 
now, dear lady?” fs 
Almstein’s tone was so earnest; she was 
anxiously silent. She saw prejudice in this 
question. After a moment’s re ion, she 
answered, ‘Only atrue love,—one 
no sacrifice because it thinks to make 
since all it can do for the loved object 1g 
and easy,--only such a love can 
great difference; and this I could net 


~ 
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Aud should you be capable of such a love?” 
His voice was low, almost trembling; he look- 
ed with earnestness and penetration at her. 
She became still more distressed. She felt 
the emotion he was suffering; she looked at 
him; the look might have revealed to him 
her whole loving heart, but his excited feel- 
ings prevented him from enjoying the look. 
She cast down her eyes, 

**Could you resolve,” continued he, with 
still increasing earnestness, till at the end of 
his speech his feelings transported him; 
‘could you resulve to make the unheard of 
sacrifice of giving up all the pleasures of youth 
and company, and of chaining yourself to a 
person, perhaps by and by to the hypochon- 
driac sick-bed of a joyless husband; to be ev- 
erything to him, andto make his whole hap- 
a; to give him here the joys of heave, 
1is— 

“I am resolved todo everything for you,” 


cried Henrietta, and threw herself weeping 
into his arms, 
Her 


Almstein pressed her to his heart. 
confession made him unspeakably happy; but 


yet he dared not yield himself to the sweet 
charm. 


‘Have you proved yourself, my Henrietta? 
We have known each other but a hort time, 
Compassion, esteem, have deceived many 
kind hearts, even because they were kind. Is 
it really love that you feel fur me?” 

She raised herself up; she looked at him 
with sparkling eyes. The power of her fee- 
lings gave real majesty to her form. ‘‘Listen 
to me, Adolphus,” said she, ‘-and then decide: 
[ loved you the first time I saw you. I fled 
from you because my heart suffered too se- 
verely in you presence. I[ refused your hand 
because I knew you could not love me. I 
wished to share my fortune with you, that I 
might do all I could for your comfort. 1 re- 
fused your second offer, because I saw it was 
only made out of generosity. But when you 
were wounded, when I knew that you needed 
the sympathy: ofa true, loving being, then 
every conside-ation vanished; then I firmly 
resolved to live for you everything in my pow- 
er. Now judge, Adolphus, whether I make 
any sacrifice when I accept your hand.” 

Overpowered with surprise and delight, 
Almstein pressed her to his heart. He was 
now convinced that he might be as happy as 
he pleased; and ina few weeks his good sis- 
ter assisted atthe celebration of the union of 
the happy couple, at Festenberg; acquainted 
the lovers, with a kind of triumph, of her long 
course of observations, and took some credit 
to herself for her sharp-sightedness. 


Mr. Houimes:—The following account of the 
Indian Massacre at “Old Point” is gathered partly 
from tradition and partly from authentic documents, 
and although an acount somewhat similar has been 
published in some papers, we hope it will not at this 
time be unacceptable to your readers. A. 


FATHER RASLES. 
(From the Calliopean.) 

In the early history of New England there lived 
in the interior of Maine a small tribe of Indians call- 
ed the Nanransouaks” * 

They had selected ‘for their head quarters a 
beautiful spot of alluvial soil at the confluence of the 
Kennebec and Sandy rivers, now known by the 
name of “Old Point.” The place naturaly pos- 
sessed almost every advantage that could be desir- 
ed for an Indian village;—The soil yielded to the 
rude husbandry of the natives, a sufficient supply of 
corn ;—The surrounding forest abounded with wild 
geese, while the river at the proper season of the 
year afforded them a luxurious repast of salmon. 

The natural beauty of the surrounding scenery 
rendered this a desirable place of abode. The rich 
intervale spread out its bosom of verdure—the sur- 
rounding hills skirted the horison with beautifully 
varied undulations, while the ceaseless ripple of the 
neighboring river served to sooth the passions of the 
red man, and invite his contemplations. 

Remote from the bustle of civilized life, andthe 
corrupting contact of the white man, in the depth 
of the forest, lived these simple sons of nature. 

About the year 1696 a French Catholic Mission- 
ary, who has been honored with the venerable ap- 
pellation of Father Rasles, found his way to this re- 
mote and benighted people. He had abandoned the 
pleasures of home and of civilized society, to live 
and die with these degraded savages. The affec- 
tionate simplicity, and the benevolent self-sacrifice 
of the Missionary soon gained him the confidence of 
the natives, 

However much of error was mingled with his in- 
structions, he was evidently actuated by a true Mis- 
sionary spirit. He participated in their toils and pri- 
vations, and they regarded him with confidence and 
affection. They gathered around him as their spir- 
itual Father ; they listened to the story of the cross, 
and bowed reverently at the shrine of the Virgin. 
A church of rude materials, surmounted by a small 
bell, soon graced the Indian village. Father Ras- 
les labored faithfully to promote the temporal and 
spiritual interests of his flock, and the entire tribe 
seemed to have been brought under the influence of 
religion. 

Their devotional exercises were conducted in a 
manner peculiarly imposing. Forty Indian youths 
clothed in surplices, officiated daily in the solemn 
services of their devotion. 

On some of their hunting excursions which often 
led them far from home, the natives are said to have 
been guilty of committing depredations upon the 
white settlements near the mouth of the Kennebec. 
Complaints soon reached the ear ot the English au- 
thorities, and a detachment of a hundred men was 
ordered to proceed from Boston to the head quarters 
of the Nanransouaks, and inflict summary chastise- 
ment upon the natives for these alleged ontrages. 
They accordingly set out on their distant expedi- 
tion, and having made their way up the Kennebec 
within a few miles of the place of their destination, 
they ascended a hill commanding a view of the In- 
dian village ; all was silence save the distant roar 
of the falls and the ripple of the nearer waters, 
which seemed to bespeak the stillness of sacred 
time. It was the hour of morning prayer, and not 
an individual was to be seen, for the entire popula- 
tion were assembled at their place of worship,.— 
Little thought the native worshipper as he knelt at 
the shrine of his devotions that it was for the last 
already carefully marked the place of their assem- 


bling. 

A part of the English were ordered to the river 
to secure the arms of the natives, which were de- 
posited in their canoes, while the remaining divis- 
ion advanced warily to their work of destruction. 





towards the river, but were soon met by an armed 
band of the enemy.—Thus surrounded, these un- 
armed savages were shot down without mercy or 
distinction ;—neither age nor sex, nor the sacred- 
ness of holy time, were any protection against the 
fury of the assailants. The stern warrior and the 
helpless female, the grey-haired sachem and the 
nursling infant became alike the victims of an in- 
discriminate slaughter. 

Of the entire tribe, scarcely an individual was 
left to tell the sad tale of their overthrow. 

Fatuer Rasles disdaining to fly fromthe scene of 
carnage, fell pierced with wounds and expired at the 
foot of the altar. The Indian village was soona 
heap of ruins, 

Thus perished the poor Nanransouaks, and their 
devoted Missionary, leaving nought behind them, 
save an occasional relic which the plough of the 
husbandman turns from the soil, and a corruption of 
their name, which is still retained by the shire town 
of Somerset County. 

Nearly a hundred years after this tragical event, 
the bell, which belonged to the Indian church was 
found under a heap of decayed rubbish. It was used 
for several years at Norridgewock for the purpose of 
tolling the court to their place of assembling, and is 
now deposited at Bowdoin Cellege as a relic of old- 
en time. 

A few years since, on the spot where Pufher 
Rasles is said to have fallen, a plain monument was 
erected by Bishop Fenwick, consisting of a granite 
shaft surmounted by an iron cross in honor of the 
martyred Missionary. A. 


Me. W. Seminary, Jan. 10, 1842. 
—>>—_- 
Original. 


“Remember that Ring.” 


Reader, I never attempted to write a story, and 
know not that [ shall succeed,but I have too good a 
nut to crack, I shal! attempt to crack it though upon 
the head ofa fellow mortal. I pledge myself up- 
on my ‘truth and veracity’ that the following story 
is true tothe very letter, with the exception of the 
identical names which shall be withheld, assuring 
the actresses of my story that the secret of their 
uames is locked up in a very few trusty hearts. 

Theresa Edmutids was one of those exquisite 
amiab'es who never was accused of taking any ve- 
ry great pains to build up the reputation of any liv- 
On the contrary she considered it a vir- 
ue to expose the little follies and fuibles of her as- 
Nor did she stop here. She had been 
guilty at sundry times and in divers ways of sub- 
tracting from the real mcrit of virtuous actions. 
She was not however one of those base vilitiers 
whom we shall designate by the term, slanderer / 
but she was one of those very many persons,whos« 
detractive tongue dealt out petty scandal,as follows ; 
‘Well [know she appears very well, but I think 
she is deceptive. She is rather pretty to be sure, 
but she uses every means in her power to enhance 
her beauty, and I think this external beauty is not 
the thing. She has it is true been charitable, but 
I think she acts from interested motives,—she loves 
praise, She appears very affectionate towards Mr. 

, but I guess she cares more for the favors 
she receives, and the little wealth which she fondly 
flatters herself will one day be hers, than she does 
forhim. She is very cautious to appear virtuous 
befure him, and well she may, for he isa virtuous 
man, but I guess if he knew all about her he would 
not respect her as he now does, 

These and sundry other insinvations were des- 
igned to operate unfavorably upon the fair charac- 
ter of Hesther Willis, one of her associates, who 
pursued the same vocation and abode under the 
same roof. Now Hesther was a sensible, open 
hearted and shrewd girl, who never would allow 
her tongue to work mischief. She was willing that 
her reputation and that of others should be based 
upon their conduct, and she was as willing to place 
charitable constructions upon the acts of others as 
she was that others should charitably construe her 
acts. And in fact as the sequel will show she nev- 
er would allow herself to report any thing, however 
true, to the injury of any person unless it was to 
prevent that person from imposing upon others. 

Theresa on a delicious evening was promena- 
ding —— Street, when she was overtaken and very 
politely accosted. ‘good evening Miss Edmunds; 
grant me the pleasure of a walk with you this fine 
evening.’ ‘I make it a rule to decline the attentions 
of strangers.’ ‘I was not aware that I was a stran- 
ger to you; I have seen you a number of times and 
have sought (though unsuccessfully) an introduc- 
tion” *Your name sir.” ‘Mr. Applcton,’ 

This inteoduction on the par: of Mr. Appleton 
was so prompt and easy, that Theresa was quite 
willing to consider that all etiquetical objections 
were dispelled, and she accepted his services. 

Tt was a short walk-to Theresa’s home, and the 
entire time was engrossed in ‘preliminary remarks.’ 
Theresa, though she considered the acquaintance 
progressing, did not think it had progressed enough 
to warrant her to invite him to‘call.’ He remark- 
ed that the walk was short—that the time had slip- 
ped away insensibly—that he had not had opportu- 
nity for that conversation with her which he could 
desire, and very politely requested permission to 
‘eall” She rather objected—the fainily had retired 
and it was not very convenient. But, however, 
having again done away all etiquetical objections, 
she invited him to walk in. 

The enactments of that evening may be inferred 
from what follows. A few evenings afterwards 
Miss Theresa Edmund’s parlour was observed bril- 
liantly illuminated and in it was Theresa, anxiously 
and momentarily expecting the gentle rap—but that 
hour swelled in her imagination toages. She some- 
times fancied she heard the gentle tap, and as she 
had decreed that he should repeat it before he gain- 
ed admittance, she listened for the repetition, but 
in vain. What could be the occasion of this neg- 
tect ? Was he an impostor, and had he imposed 
upon her credulity ? She tried to solace herself with 
the supposition that he might be sick, for this was a 
solace when opposed to the possibility of imposition 
and abandonment, that he might be necessarily and 
unexpectedly absent, but the forebodings of treach- 
ery were predominant, and the ring— when the rap 
was heard, Theresa waited not for the repetition, 
but what was her diesppointment and vexation when 
she was saluted with ‘good evening Miss Edmunds’ 
by Hester Willis. 1 have come continued she to 
show you this beautiful ring which a friend present- 
ed me. ‘Hesther Willis where uponearth did you 
get my ring,’ exclaimed Theresa in the greatest exe 
citement. ‘You gave it mein your room the other 
night as a pledge that I migt visit you this evening, 
and [ have come that you may redeem your pledge; 
bat before it can be replaced upon that finger, 
‘Theresa, you must promise that you wyll never 


ing soul, 


suciates. 








more suffer yuur adechievons tongue to detrac 
single ivta from my reputation nor from the; . 
tion of any other person in my presence. 
As sudden as the electric flash, the UNWele, 
truth darted upon her mind that Hester Wi li 
palmed herself upon her, under the name of M, 
Appleton, and that she did confide to Hester A. 
under suspicious circumstances that beautify me 
which should have been a pledge of the Most hy te 
able affection. That ring is again placed , “ 
finger Theresa Edmunds, and when she Attemm, 
tu traduce the character of Hesther or any _ 
person, it is only necessary to say ‘Remew\e; " 
Ring,’ ™ 
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CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

The following extract from a work rece 
Lshed by Dr. Samuel Seldom Fitch, descr 
nature of a cure for consumption, is all> 
been successful in many cases. 
with interest. 

“The cause of pulmonary consumption js 
mately a shrinking of the lungs, a condens:, 
their structure, and a deposite of cheese-like ps 
in their substance, let this result proceed from 2 b “" 
ever cause it may. It is the state immed) 
ceeding open consumption. 

“Let the chest be mensured at the time in ir... 
cumterence, and it will be found to have hry. 
very considerably. The position of the cui! 
and shoulder-blades also show a change in the chew 
The flattening of the breast-bone, the stoop of the 
person, walking or sitting, together with the sligh:iy 
hurried breathing, perhaps a slight cough, perhare 
vecasional pains, point out to the experienced phy. 
sician that his panent is then yn the first stage oy 
polmonary consumptive, Could our remedies th. 
be applied, rarely ever would consumption be he», 
of as a fatal disawse. In a few weeks the chow 
would be restored to its full symmetry, and th 
lungs to perfect health. A striking fact to , 
that consumption proceeds from a condensing of t 
substance of the lungs, is that the disesse |. 
begins at the top of the lung below the collar bo, 
where the lungs have least play and are most |), 
ely to be obstructed. As the disease advance 8. it 
progresses downwards, and invades the lower Join 
of the lungs, producing large caverns or cavities 
their structure. These cavities, from the spo, 
nature of the lungs, do not heal, but remain : ' 
open, a frightful suppurating wound. As the , 
ease draws to its termination, diarrhea is apr 
take place, and the bowels hecome affected " ; 
state of things shows that vast revages have tale, 
place in the langs, a: d very little remains for ; 
edies to vetupon. L have known persons in | 
condition live on from year to year, Theis 
may be prolonged, under some circumstancos, fo 
ec nsiderable period, but a permanent cure shou 
not be promised. If the bowels of the patient fy) 
not become affected, he muy always entertai: 
hope of ct re. 

“The way in which the various diseases here 
‘ofore mentioned cure pulmonary consumption is 
rendering the lungs voluminous. The discovery . 
this greit fact, instructs artto produce the same ; 
sult; the mode of which is by mechanical means | 
obstruct, for a short time each day, the expirar 
or outward breathing of the patient. The effer 
of this is inflate or blow up the healthy part of | 
lungs. To such anextent can this be done, that 
even if one half of each lung is diseased, the por 
tion of it remaining healthy may be so ir flated as 1» 
fill the whole chest. In this way the sides of th 
diseased cavities will all be brought in actual co 
tact, and so be made perfectly to heal. This was 
the case in the instance of the late Dr. Parris), 
whose lungs large cicatrices were found, showin 
that he had been cured of consumption.  Thow 
ands of cases like that of Dr. Parrish can be add 
ced, but 1 do not deem it necessary. A thous 
obstacles are occasionally found to obstruct the pr 
gress of the patient to a perlect cure. 
obstacles, and not an insignificant one, is the inti 
ference of physic ans, who, in a vast many instances 
will be | runpted by the purest benevolinre to | 
form the patient that as no person was ever ye 
cured of consumption, his trouble will be fruitles 
and his death certain. The very wihdrawa! 
hope hastenes the disease, , 

“Sometimes obst»cles present themselves in the 7 
disease itself, sometimes relopses will take p! 
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It will be ress 
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all requiring the invention of the physician, andiie 


fullest patience and perseverance on the purt of | 
patient, yet in@ vast majority of cases, the progr 
of the fatal destroyer. will be found to be stay 
Enlargement of the chest, the straight position «! 
the shoulders, the absence of night sweots, 1 
hectic fever, the abiliny to walk and ride in te 


open air, the cessation of cough and the decline of 


expectoration, together with the deepening, streng' 
eping, and fulness of voice, as these symptons one 
and all occur, the patient himself will feel the ster | 
of disease, and the assurance of hope of a_ perivet 
cure. Should the patient fully obey the instruc! 
of the practitioner, the time required to perform | 
cure will be found to extend through a term vs 
ing from three to eighteen months. My object is 
obtain the confidence of the patient, from which, 
not too far gone, I should auger the happiest res! 
OTICE is hereb ven, that the subscriber lies 
N been duly sqyiatned Administrator of the Estate ¢! 
Harvey Pettengi!! late of Winthrop in the covnly ' 
Kennebec, deceased intest:te, and has undertaken ‘be! 
trast by giving bonds asthe law directs ; Al! persons 
therefore, having demands against the Fstate of said ¢ 
ceased ure desired to exhibit the same for settiemen! 
and all indebted to said Estate are requested to sr? 
immediate peyment to ZELOTES A. MARKO. 

Monmouth, Feb. 7, 1842. 

Farin for Sale. 

> Bee subscriber will sell the farm on which 
now lives, situate in Winthrop, one half mile!" 
the Village. Suid farin contains ninety aeres of ese 
lent land, and is well fenced with good stone wal! ; 
a two story dwelling house, a good barn about 50°) 
40 feet : cuts from 25 to 30 tons of English hay, o” 
has a large portion ofas good tillage land as con '* 
found in the vicinity. Also:—a large supply o! 
chardipg. producing excellent fruit, good pasture * 
wood land, and the whole wel! watered. 

Said farm will be sold low : one half the porch 
may be secured on the farm and the payment dels)« 
for a term of years if desir: d, the interest paid annv'') 

JERATHMEEL CRANL 

Winthrop, Feb., 9, 1842. 


Lewis’ Arabian Mair Oil. | 
ates respecting the virtues ef this bs" 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, * 
after successfal experiments, the subscriber is indo’ — 
to bring it before the public, folly assured of its intrine” 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the ° 
merous competitors for public favor. It fixes the Hait 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when foded 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy s\*° 
In cases of recent Baldness where the rocts of the h" 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate [them and p' 
duce a uew growth, and iz a preventive to Baldness. | 
is a lubor saving article, as the hair will keep '""* 
place longer and look better than it otherwise 0" 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Curls, vd 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as "” 
mentos of friends are much improved by it, and *"' 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally app')"s 
if. It is a pure and nvtural article without any mixin 
Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, 5.\ MUL 
ADAMS, Hallovell. , 
Sold also by J. E. Ladd, fugusta ; €. P. Brave } 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Belfast ; Little, \\°° 
& Ce. Winthrop.. 6m* 


Monmouth Academy. , 
TT Spring term will commence on the first M0" 
day in March, under the care of Mr. N. T. 78°" 
The usual course of lectures will be continued dering 
the term. The facilities for instruction in the nat 
sciences have been much increased during the pre’ 
winter. ‘*Asseveral important changes and inp. 
ments will be made in the course «f instruction. * he 
denis should for their own advantage be present . 
opening of the term. Good board ean be obtained" 


English deparments, on 
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High English and Classical do 
em, PIERCE, See's. 


ae first rate SLEIGHS, two prime WAG an 
will be sold low for cash or appreved ¢ 
Call and see if there 





mistake about it. 
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